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OUR DUTY TO THE PHILIPPINES 


R. FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON, the 

newly appointed Governor-General of the 

Philippines, assumed the office last week at 

Manila. In his inaugural address he laid 

down the principles upon which the present 
Administration will proceed in governing the Philip- 
pines. It is intimated that the most important portion 
of his address was prepared by the President himself. 
In any case, it must be assumed to express the policy 
which the President approves. 

In the course of his address Governor Harrison out- 
lines that policy as follows: 

We regard ourselves as trustees, acting not for the ad- 
vantage of the United States, but for the benefit of the 
people of the Philippine Islands. Every step we take will be 
taken with a view to the ultimate independence of the 
Islands and as a preparation for that independence; and we 
hope to move toward that end as rapidly as the safety and 
the permanent interests of the Islands will permit. After 
each step taken experience will guide us to the next. 

This statement reads very differently from the plank 
dealing with the Philippines in the Democratic National 
platform. The platform said: 

We favor an immediate declaration of the nation’s 
purpose to recognize the independence of the Philippine 
Islands as soon as a stable government can be established, 
such eg oy to be guaranteed by us until the neutral- 
ization of the Islands can be secured by treaty with other 
Powers. 

This was possibly good campaign material, tho of 
that we are by no means sure. But President Wilson, 
confronted with the task of determining what the Ad- 
ministration shall actually do in the Philippines, finds 
—what others have found before him—that good cam- 
paign material may not be the best material out of 
which to make a constructive policy of administration. 
Nothing sobers like responsibility. Nothing has such 
a tendency to change the point of view of a man or a 
party as the assumption of office. 

But our purpose here is not to point out Democratic 
inconsistency. It is to congratulate President Wilson 
on the Philippine policy which he has announced thru 
his newly appointed Governor-General. 

This policy has two great merits. 

In the first place it ensures continuity in our admin- 
istrative attitude toward the Philippines. Ever since 
the Philippine Islands came under American sovereignty 
thru the fortunes of war our national policy has been 
the same. Under President McKinley, President Roose- 
velt and President Taft we have proceeded upon the 
theory that it was our duty to help the Filipinos toward 
the development of a capacity for self-government rath- 
er than to thrust upon them the stern necessity of self- 
government before they were prepared. 


An article by President Taft, on another page, out- 
lines what may be called the Roosevelt-Taft policy of 
step-by-step preparation for self-government. The Wil- 
son policy, as now declared, differs in only one respect 
from the one thus outlined. President Wilson declares 
that “every step we take will be taken with a view to 
the ultimate independence of the Islands.” President 
Roosevelt and President Taft believed that every step 
should be taken with a view to the preparation of the 
Filipinos for self-government, leaving the question of 
independence or continued association with the United 
States to be determined by the circumstances which 
shall exist when that preparation is complete. 

This difference is probably more one of form of state- 
ment than one of essence of intention. Aside from this 
difference, the Wilson policy spells continuity. On this 
account alone it would deserve hearty approval. Nothing 
so strengthens a nation in dealing with great masses of 
people as continuity of purpose and method. Nothing so 
weakens it as vacillation. 

But there is a stronger reason for approval of the 
policy announced thru Governor Harrison. That policy 
is right. The people of the United States have no desire 
to expand their territory for selfish considerations or 
at the expense of weaker peoples. As a great nation we 
recognize that we have not only’ responsibilities toward 
our equals in greatness, but duties toward our inferi- 
ors in size and strength. For every such weaker people 
that comes under our sovereignty we are indeed trus- 
tees. Such a people we may honorably neither exploit 
nor abandon. 

There is but one road that we can follow without 
proving false to the obligation which we assumed when 
Admiral Dewey won the battle of Manila Bay. That day 
we rescued the Filipinos from the misgovernment of 
Spain. That day we had laid upon us the responsibility 
to give them self-government in its place. 

The responsibility which we then assumed cannot be 
better exprest than in the words of Mr. Taft on an- 
other page: 

To guide the Filipino into self-sustaining pursuits; to 
continue the cultivation of sound political habits; to en- 
courage the diversification of industries; at once checking 
the dangers of concentrated wealth and building up a 
sturdy, independent citizenship. We should do this with the 
disinterested endeavor to secure for them economic inde- 
pendence and the ability to decide for themselves, eventually, 


whether self-government shall be accompanied by political 
independence. 


In this spirit it is apparent that the administration 
of President Wilson proposes to go on dealing with the 
Philippine problem. 

Both peoples, American and Filipino, are to be con- 
gratulated that it is so. 
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PUNISHED FOR CHILD BEARING 

To the old-fashioned way of thinking, motherhood 
was a woman’s crowning glory and her sacred duty. 
In the eyes of the New York City Board of Education 
it is a misdemeanor which they penalize to the extent 
of their power. By a vote of 27 to 5 they have dismist 
from the service Mrs. Bridget E. Peixotto on charge of 
“neglect of duty” because she chose to obey the laws of 
God rather than man and allow marriage to be followed 
by its natural consequence. This is an even worse ex- 
ample of official tyranny than the Edgell case, which was 
discussed thoroly in The Independent of March 20 and 
May 8, 1913. The chief difference is that Mrs. Edgell 
stated plainly why she wanted a leave of absence, so she 
was accused of indecent language. Mrs. Peixotto em- 
ployed the customary evasions, so she was accused of 
lying. The result, however, is the same—loss of position. 
In Mrs. Peixotto’s case this is aggravated by the fact 
that she has done eighteen years of faithful service to 
the city and in two years more would be entitled to re- 
tire on a pension which she now forfeits altogether thru 
her lapse into normal womanhood. 

In other countries a woman is given a reward out of 
public funds for the act that has cost Mrs. Peixotto 
her livelihood. In Russia and France a woman teacher 
is allowed leave of absence with pay under such circum- 
stances. In Great Britain working women and in Aus- 
tralia all women are given a maternity allowance by the 
Government. The ruling of the Board of Education puts 
a penalty on marriage and a premium on separation. Its 
effect is to cultivate a class of neuter-minded intellec- 
tuals who regard marriage as disgusting and mother- 
hood as degrading, and to entrust the education of chil- 
dren exclusively to women who know nothing about the 
child nature except what they have learned from their 
study of psychology and their experience in the class- 
room. Can it be said any longer that women have all 
the rights they need without the vote when under a 
Tammanyized Board they are deprived of the most 
sacred of all their rights, the right of marriage and 
maternity? 


THE PREVENTION OF REAR END COLLISIONS 


It is an interesting experience to stand at the front 
of a train shooting thru the Hudson Tunnels from New 
Jersey to New York. The swift rush of the train thru 
the tube it so nearly fits, the powerful sweep of the 
wind thru the window in the door and the sight of the 
blinking and flashing lights along the tunnel’s wall 
combine to send a pleasant thrill thru the nerve centers. 
But the journey has another message to the thoughtful 
mind. 

Among the lights which shine out of the darkness 
ahead and flash by are the red, orange and green lights 
of the block signal system. In the long, straight stretch 
under the river one can see several block lengths ahead. 
If another train is not far in front, an admirable op- 
portunity is afforded for observing the working of the 
system. 

As we turn and twist away from the Lackawanna 
station, the double signal lights are uniformly green— 
the road is clear. As we straighten out under the river, 
another train has slipt in ahead of us and the next pair 


of lights shine green and orange. This is the cautionary 
signal, and we can hear the motorman in his box beside 
us shut off the power. 

Looking beyond this green and orange signal we see 
far away another pair—but these are red and orange. 
This is the danger signal, which must not be past under 
any conditions. But this is not all. Far ahead, and just 
visible in the darkness, is another pair of lights, also 
red and orange. 

So ahead of our train, as it runs, are three sets of 
signals set against it, one cautionary, two peremptory. 
Unless the motorman disobeys orders, there must al- 
ways be one complete clear block between the train 
ahead and his own; and as soon as he enters the block 
behind the one which is clear, his train must be under 
control. 

If such a system had been in operation on the New 
Haven Railroad last month the accident at North Haven, 
which cost twenty-three lives, could not have happened. 

In the Hudson Tunnels there is always a neutral zone 
between two trains. A rear-end collision is impossible, 
for a train passing a danger signal is automatically 
brought to a stop. On the New Haven the neutral zone 
does not exist. The New Haven is, we believe, not alone 
in having this kind of a block system. 

Why should any railroad have it? Why not make the 
rear-end collision practically impossible? It can be done. 
It is done in the Hudson tunnels. 

If the railroads will not do it voluntarily, the com- 
munity should compel them to. 

No precaution is too great to require for the protec- 
tion of human life. 


oe 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM ATTACKED 


Congress has recently attempted to exempt from the 
provisions of the civil service law a large number of 
officers and employes. The annual pay of those affected 
exceeds $2,000,000. The income tax law says that for 
two years the income tax agents, deputy collectors, in- 
spectors and other employes (clerks excepted) in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau shall be appointed by the Com- 
missioner. It also says that these men may be employed 
in the general work of the Bureau. In a protest ad- 
drest to the President, the Civil Service Reform 
League points out that this “opens the way to filling the 
general internal revenue service with political appoin- 
tees during the next two years.” Before passing the 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation bill, a few days ago, 
the Senate added an amendment providing that all 
deputy marshals and deputy collectors of internal rev- 
enue may be appointed by the marshals and the col- 
lectors. In defense of this it was asserted that it was 
in accord with a recommendation made by the Civil 
Service Commission. This was not true. We have a copy 
of a telegram from Mr. Mcllhenny, president of the 
Commission, in which he says that the Commission has 
made no such recommendation, but “is opposed to such 
action.” And its opposition was manifested three years 
ago, when a similar exemption was submitted to Presi- 
dent Taft. 

The first of these attacks upon the merit system is 
in a law. The second is in a bill which has been sent to 
a conference committee. If both are to be parts of laws, 
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the President will still have power to deprive them of 
all objectionable force, for, by executive order, he can 
direct that all these employes shall be appointed from 
the eligible lists and under the merit rules. The platform 
upon which he was elected says: 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly 
and rigidly enforced, to the end that merit and ability should 
be the standard of appointment and promotion, rather than 
service rendered to a political party. 

This part of the Baltimore platform may have been 
forgotten by many Democratic members of the House 
in January last, when 106 of them voted to annul Mr. 
Taft’s executive orders of September, 1910, and October, 
1912, which placed about 40,000 officers of the postal 
service under the merit rules. It appears to have been 
remembered by the forty Democrats who voted then the 
other way. But the party majority for spoils was two 
and one-half to one. Fortunately it was not effective. 

We are confident that Mr. Wilson will insist upon an 
application of the merit principle with respect to the 
employes affected by the income tax law, and that he 
will take a similar course concerning the deputy mar- 
shals and deputy collectors, if the Senate’s amendment 
to the Deficiency bill shall be accepted by the House. 
It is known that he was misled as to the scope of this 
amendment. We cannot believe he is less loyal to the 
principles of civil service reform than his immediate 
predecessor, whose executive orders, together with 
memorable recommendations which Congress ignored, 
made for him an enviable record in this field. 
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THE FLEXIBILITY OF FRENCH 


The English language would stand a better chance 
of conquering the world if it were not so clumsily con- 
servative. Its chief rivals, French and German, are much 
more adaptable to the needs of the day. They alter their 
spelling from time to time to secure greater consistency 
or conformity to pronunciation. They coin or introduce 
new words as wanted and immediately transfer them to 
any part of speech desired. 


Take, for instance, the following sentences from a 
review, in a recent number of Le Temps, of the works 
of the Comte de Gobineau, the advocate of racial purity: 

Nietzsche a subi sans aucun doute |’influence gobinienne. 

wagnériens se trouvérent généralement gobinistes, et 
M. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, notamment, gobinisa 
avec ardeur; 

In these few lines a proper name is uncerémoniously 
converted into an adjective, a common noun and a verb, 
giving opportunity for varied expression without the 
least obscurity. In English they would read: 

Nietzsche doubtless came under the gobinian influence. 
The wagnerians are generally gobinists and Houston Stew- 
art Chamberlain especially gobinizes with enthusiasm. 

But we cannot do that sort of thing so easily in Eng- 
lish. A proper name may in the course of time become a 
part of the common language, but it must long bear its 
capital letter as badge of illegitimate origin and any 
attempt to transpose it into a verb, adjective or adverb 
is met at first with resentment and heated opposition. 

The late Professor William James tried to overcome 
our prejudice in this matter. In glancing over his Plur- 
alistic Universe we find: “Martinique volcanoes shatter 


our wordsworthian equilibrium with nature,” “ancient 
english empiricism,” “the bergsonian philosophy” and 
“its ancient platonizing role.” But his example does not 
seem to have been followed. 

“Macadam” came into the language about 1821 and 
went into lower case forty years later. “Boycott” had 
a remarkably short: period of probation perhaps be- 
cause of the initial energy of the movement behind it. 
It was introduced in the autumn of 1880 and within 
five years the most conservative were using it as a com- 
mon noun and verb. Our patient endurance of linguistic 
inconvenience is most strikingly shown by the fact that 
the United States has lived for 126 years without an 
adjective to its name and is even now trying to rob its 
neighbors of the word “American.” 





LEGAL AND SOCIAL BARRIERS 


Legal barriers between human beings are and should 
be very few in a republican government, which has ar- 
rived beyond the aristocracy and allows no kings or 
lords. The chief necessary barrier is that which forbids 
children to vote. That in most of our states which ex- 
cludes women from the ballot has no clear defense. 
Proper barriers are put up against criminals, idiots and 
paupers supported at public charge. In some sections 
of this country colored men, yellow, brown or black, suf- 
fer under discrimination, which can have no justifica- 
tion. 

Social barriers are another thing. They are raised by 
individuals, not by statute. Everybody has the right to 
decide whom he wants to be with in business or social 
life. In this he may be ungenerous, he may be discour- 
teous, but it is his own business, and the one against 
whom the barrier is raised has no right to complain 
so long as there is no conspiracy to prevent him from 
getting a living. We are all like the men’s clubs and the 
women’s clubs—we choose our mates. One who is not 
wanted in the social circle must find his own associates 
where he can. So long as the one not admitted to an- 
other’s business or social life is let alone he must take 
it cheerfully and do the best he can; but if his living 
or business is interfered with he has recourse to law. 
So long as this is not done, those let alone more or less 
severely must seek their own company, fight their own 
fight, win their own way, as they certainly will in time 
if they deserve it. That is what we all have to do. 

The Independent has not been in the habit of finding 
fault with people who do not choose to have personal 
dealings with negroes or Chinese or Filipinos or Mex- 
icans or Italians or Hungarians. They may do as they 
please, always, we say to ourselves, under the natural 
and divine law of justice and good will. It is legal in- 
justice we complain of, by enactment or judicial pro- 
cedure. When the Columbia, South Carolina, State tells 
us there is social discrimination against colored people 
in the North we knew it, and some of it is despicable. 
But it is an error to say that the North is trying to 
segregate the negro in the South and prevent his coming 
North. They have come North by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and they segregate themselves in our cities, for 
their own pleasure, just as do those in an Italian quar- 
ter or a Jewish quarter. There is no law to prevent their 
settling where they please. They get work and make a 
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living like other immigrant classes of the poorer people. 
The main fact is that they do not want to go back. We 
seldom hear of any returning. The change of population 
proves it. The census of 1910 shows that in ten years 
the negro population of Massachusetts increased 25 
per cent, that of Virginia less than 2 per cent. They 
emigrated North. The negroes of New York increased 
33 per cent and those of South Carolina 7 per cent; in 
Illinois 28 per cent, and in Ohio 16 per cent, while Ten- 
nessee actually lost over 1 per cent of its negro popula- 
tion in the decade, and Kentucky lost 8 per cent. That 
does not look as if the North were trying to segregate 
the negroes in the South, but was rather welcoming 
them. Indeed a more even diffusion is to be desired. 


POETS AND SPELLING 


Poets are, by nature of their art, simplified spellers 
—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton were simpli- 
fied spellers. Spenser used to indicate by revised 
spelling how he wished his rimes pronounced. Mil- 
ton in the two first pages of his Comus, printed while 
he had yet the use of his eyes, gave such phonetic 
forms as “soveran,” “boosom,” “blu,” “dispacht,” 
“bowr,” “crush’t,” “iland,” “saphire,” “nurs’t,” “per- 
plex’t,” and always substituted the apostrophe for e in 
such words as “form’d,” “confin’d,” when he did not 
wish it pronounced. He had more courage that we. And 
to Tennyson, most careful, if not finical, of all modern 
poets, the simplified spellers go for examples of bet- 
tered, because shortened, words. The present Poet Lau- 
reate, Robert Bridges, is the author of a little book in 
support of more phonetic spelling. 

Dr. Bridges’s booklet is entitled A Tract on English 
Pronunciation. His argument is, that it is well to have 
a common pronunciation of English words all over the 
English-speaking world, and that it is impossible to 
have it so long as the spelling does not indicate the 
pronunciation. How otherwise can Georgia talk like 
Maine, or the Orkneys like Dover, or Sydney like Lon- 
don? There is already great danger that England will 
lose the r in lord, where Milton gave it a distinct bur. 

If there is to be a preferred pronunciation of Eng- 
lish, says the Poet Laureate, we must find some way 
to indicate what it is; that is, we must use a more or 
less simplified, or phonetic spelling. He puts it strongly: 
“We must either give up the attempt to preserve a pre- 
ferred English pronunciation, or we must give up our 
opposition to a regulation of English spelling.” The 
choice which he sets squarely before us is either to 
preserve the sounds of English, or to preserve its ob- 
solete and fantastic spelling, and he tells us we had bet- 
ter keep the sound and let the spelling go. So speaks a 
poet and a master of sounds. 

But not all the differences in pronunciation between 
localities are found in the case of words in which the 
spelling does not indicate the sound. Could any doubling 
or tripling of the letter “r” make a soft-voiced South- 
ern girl recognize its existence? What spelling of the 
word “cow” would convince a State of Maine boy that 
it ought not to be pronounced “caow”? How would the 
Poet Laureate spell the word “lady” so that the Cock- 
ney would not pronounce it “lidy” or the New York 
East Sider “loidy”’? 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


The printers, publishers and editors of the world are 
to have an international exhibition of their own. It 
is, most appropriately, to be held in Leipzig, for no- 
where else would the book-craft of the world feel more 
at home. A glance over the classification scheme shows 
how extensive are the ramifications of the industry to 
be represented; presses, paper, inks, photography, il- 
lustration, binding, magazines, newspapers, posters, in- 
dexes, libraries, advertising and a thousand other 
things. In some of these we have doubtless more to 
learn than to teach. German dailies, for instance, print 
pictures as handsomely as our fine art publications. In 
methods of distribution, the art of getting a good book 
cheaply, quickly and easily into the reader’s hands 
America is far behind Germany. 

But Germany has nothing corresponding to our 
dynamic periodicals, weekly and monthly, which com- 
bine politics, literature and art and have developed the 
field of advertising to an unprecedented extent. Then, 
too, the school of journalism is an American invention 
and monopoly. We have some thirty-five of them and no 
other country as yet has any. We might send over sam- 
ples of their output. 

At any rate it is important that America be well rep- 
resented at the Leipzig Exhibition of the Book Industry 
and Graphic Arts in 1914. But this depends upon private 
initiative. The assistance of our Government is hardly 
to be expected seeing that no reply has been made to the 
official invitation thrice extended by the German Am- 
bassador. Since the exhibition opens next May those 
who desire to exhibit should lose no time in communi- 
cating with the American representative, Arthur 
Wiener, Aeolian Building, New York City. 








The Independent has long favored the ownership by 
the Government of natural monopolies, such as the tele- 
graph and telephone service, and we are glad that Pres- 
ident Wilson is gathering facts on the subject to present 
to Congress in his next message. If done, it ought to be 
done soon, for the value grows like Jonah’s gourd in a 
night. It was in 1876 that Alexander Graham Bell took 
the patent for the telephone, and now the value of the 
companies is $900,000,000. 








We could not believe that the British Cabinet would 
consent to hold a conference with.the opponents of 
Irish Home Rule, and they have positively refused to 
do so. It would have been of no use, for neither side 
would yield anything. The threat of the Orangemen is 
war, anarchy, nothing less, and no government can sub- 
mit to that. The Home Rule bill will take its course and 
be enacted in the spring. 





Step by step religious liberty, if not religious equality, 
is conquering the world. Peru has been the most back- 
ward country in America, and has by its Constitution 
forbidden the exercize of any other worship than that 
of the Catholic Church, and Protestant complaints have 
been very bitter. Now the Constitution has been changed 
by an almost unanimous vote, and religious toleration 
allowed to all. 
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Our Government’s 
policy . concerning 
the Philippine Isl- 
ands was defined last week in 
Manila by the new Democratic 
Governor-General, Francis Burton 
Harrison. Immediately after his 
arrival he delivered an inaugural 
address from the grandstand in the 
Luneta. What he said was translated 
for the Filipino audience by Manuel 
Quezon, resident Philippine delegate 
at Washington. The following part 
of the address, announcing the pres- 
ent Washington Government’s pol- 
icy, had been written, it is said, by 
President Wilson: 


We regard ourselves as trustees, act- 
ing not for the advantage of the United 
States, but for the benefit of the people 
of the Philippines. Every step we take 
will be taken with a view to the ulti- 
mate independence of the Islands and 
as a preparation for that independence, 
and we hope to move toward that end 
as rapidly as the safety and the perma- 
nent interests of the Islands will per- 
mit. After each step taken experience 
will guide us as to the next. 

The Administration will take one 
step at once. It will give to the native 
citizens of the Islands a majority in 
the appointive commission, and thus in 
the upper as well as in the lower house 
of the legislature. It will do this in the 
confident hope and, expectation that im- 
mediate proof will thereby be given, in 
the action of the commission under the 
new arrangement, of the political ca- 
pacity of those native citizens who have 
already come forward to represent and 
lead their people in affairs. 


Mr. Harrison said that with the 
President’s sentiments and policy he 
was in complete accord. He contin- 
ued as follows: 


For ourselves, we confidently expect 
of you that dignity of bearing and self- 
restraint which are the outward evi- 
dences of the daily increasing national 
consciousness. I remind you that we 
are for the present responsible before 
the world for your welfare and prog- 
ress. Until your independence is com- 
plete we shall demand unremitting 
recognition of our sovereignty. 

You are on trial before an interna- 
tional tribunal, and we eagerly await 
convincing proof that you are capable 
of establishing a stable government— 
not necessarily a reproduction of our 
institutions, but which will guarantee 
complete security for life, liberty and 
property. I call upon every good citi- 
zen, native and foreign, for assistance 
and support. We place within your 
reach the instruments of redemption. 
The door of opportunity stands open, 
and the event, under Providence, is in 
your hands. 


Secretary Bryan, then in North 
Carolina, said he had read the re- 
port of this speech with great satis- 
faction. 

The commission, which exercizes 
executive power, also acts as an 


The New 
Philippine Policy 
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upper house, or Senate, in the Phil- 
ippine Congress. The House, of 
course, is composed of Filipinos, but 
its action has been restrained or 
modified by the commission, a 
majority of whose members have 
been Americans. At present there 
are 5 Americans and 4 Filipinos in 
it. Mr. Harrison’s displaced prede- 
cessor, W. Cameron Forbes, has cir- 
culated in Congress at Washington 
a pamphlet in which he replies to 
attacks upon his administration by 
Representative Jones, chairman of 
the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs, characterizing the latter’s 
charges as maliciously false. Mr. 
Jones will respond by a speech in the 
House. The charges relate mainly to 
the expenditure of insular funds. 


There were many 
The — indications at 

Washington last 
week of severe friction with respect 
to the Currency bill. A majority of 
the Senate committee voted that the 
hearings should be continued until 
the 25th. Chairman Owen desired 
that they should end a week earlier. 
Three Democratic members—Mr. 
O’Gorman, Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. 
Reed—voted with their Republican 
associates for the delay. Several 
statements were published. In one of 
them Chairman Glass, of the House 
committee, defended the bill and at- 
tacked those who criticized and op- 
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posed it, incidentally saying that “a 
great merchant” (meaning John 
Claflin, of New York) who recently 
testified before the Senate commit- 
tee, had been coached by the great 
bankers and had sought to sow the 
seeds of discontent. In another state- 
ment Senator Hitchcock attacked the 
bill. Senator O’Gorman said that no 
member of the committee was in 
favor of it in its present form. 

President Wilson conferred with 
several senators, hoping that he 
could hasten the committee’s action. 
Unauthorized reports as to his views 
were published. A Washington news- 
paper asserted that he had called the 
Democratic opponents of the bill 
“rebels” who had left their party. To 
the editor he -sent a signed letter 
denying that he had said “any such 
thing,” and asking for the publica- 
tion of this denial in a prominent 
place. 

The resolutions adopted at Boston 
by the country bankers who were 
attending the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and 
the association’s adoption of a re- 
port opposing many provisions of 
the bill, excited comment in the 
Senate. We refer elsewhere to the 
association’s action. Mr. Owen said 
there were indications that the asso- 
ciation’s purpose was to defeat the 
bill. 


Immediately after 
The New the signing of the 
Tariff Law tariff ill there 
were large withdrawals of imported 
goods from bonded warehouses, 
where they had been stored to await 
the reduction of duties. The value of 
the goods held in bond was about 
$100,000,000. Those in New York 
were worth $73,000,000. In San 
Francisco 18,000 pounds of Aus- 
tralian butter were taken out, and 
50,000 pounds more will soon arrive. 

Agriculturists in Canada’s north- 
western provinces are asking the 
Dominion Government to move for a 
removal of the duties on grain, in 
order that they may avoid our new 
countervailing duties and be able to 
export their products freely. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Premier at the 
time of the ineffective reciprocity 
agreement, is again advocating reci- 
procity and saying that our new 
tariff law makes tariff legislation 
the leading issue in Canada. Large 
purchases of live stock and beef 
there, to be exported to the States, 
have suddenly raised the local prices 
of meat. 
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THE LEADER OF THE FUSION FORCES IN 
THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Norman Hapgood. 


The new law allows a tariff dis- 
count or rebate of 5 per cent on 
goods imported in ships built and 
owned in this country. It was point- 
ed out in May last that this was at 
variance with many commercial 
treaties. With seventeen nations we 
have treaties which forbid discrim- 
ination in the imposition of duties, 
and the Washington Government has 
reached the conclusion that if we 
allow the rebate on goods brought 
from those countries in American 
ships, we must also allow it on goods 
which the ships of those countries 
bring. There would be discrimina- 
tion against about twenty nations 
with which we have no such treaties. 
The prominent countries so placed 
at a disadvantage are France, 
Russia, Great Britain (with respect 
to imports from Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, India and Jamaica), 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru. Portu- 
gal, Turkev, Uruguay and Vene- 








zuela. Imports from Germany (those 
from Prussia excepted) may also be 
affected. France, Portugal and Ger- 
many have promptly filed protests, 
with hints about retaliation. 

At a conference in Washington 
last week it was decided, at Presi- 
dent Wilson’s suggestion, that a bill 
or joint resolution repealing the dis- 
count of 5 per cent should be intro- 
duced and past. Probably Mr. Under- 
wood will not oppose it, altho he 
says he “is satisfied with the law as 
it stands.” He thinks the discount, 
as a kind of subsidy, would promote 
the growth of our merchant marine. 


Expectant of suc- 
cess in cleaning up 
the corruption in 
one of New York’s worst districts, 
Commissioner Waldo is launching 
this week a scheme which has at 
least the merit of novelty. From the 
region that lies between Fifth ave- 
nue and the Hudson, bounded on the 
north by 110th street and on the 
south by Forty-second—a _ region 
that is alive with vice bred of dis- 
orderly houses, gambling dens and 
low restaurants—all the policemen, 
except the lieutenants, captains and 
Inspector Dwyer, will be removed 
and sent to other parts of the city. 
In order that this command may 
carry no stigma of reprimand, the 
men will be allowed to choose their 
new precincts. Their places will be 
taken by five hundred young men— 
all of them under twenty-five years 
of age—who are the first product of 
a new and more thoro system of po- 
lice education gained in a rigid train- 
ing school, but who are quite without 
practical experience on the police 
force. 

The fact that the old “tricks of 
the trade,” which are apt to savor 
too much of sympathy with the 
forces of evil, are rapidly communi- 
cated from the old men to the new 
is the basis for the completeness 
of this bit of housecleaning. Con- 
tamination is here avoided, for there 
will be no contact whatever between 
the model young men who enter 
upon their duties this week and the 
men who have had the traditions of 
the “system” handed down to them 
thru many generations. 

The need of a clean police force in 
this district is obvious; for it com- 
prehends most of the tenderloin and 
the West Side “gas house” and “San 
Juan Hill” regions. This is an inter- 
esting experiment. It is also some- 
what of a confession. Commissioner 
Waldo apparently believes sufficient- 
ly in the existence and baneful in- 
fluence of the “System” to try this 
unusual method of attacking it. 


A Novel Police 
Experiment 
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THE FUSION CANDIDATE FOR MAYOR OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. John Purroy Mitchel. 


By pressing a but- 
The Culebra Cut ton ‘at his desk in 
Pilled the White House 
at 2 o’clock October 10, President 
Wilson gave the signal for blowing 
up the dike at Gamboa, which holds 
the water of Lake Gatun from the 
Culebra Cut. The explosion of a hun- 
dred tons of dynamite implanted in a 
thousand holes loosened up the dirt 
of the dike and the 30-foot head 
of water in Gatun Lake began to 
sweep it away. This virtually marks 
the completion of the Panama 
Canal, for the dike is an artificial 
structure interposed to keep the Cut 
dry while the Lake was filling up. 
There is indeed one other obstacle 
to be removed, for the Cucaracha 
Slide has taken advantage of the 
cessation of work to crawl down 
into the canal prism and dam the 
Culebra Cut. But when the waters 
come down from Gatun the dredges 
will get to work on it from both 
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sides and it will not long stand in 
the way. A fleet of dredges has al- 
ready been brought up from the 
Atlantic thru the Gatun locks and 
is now waiting in the Lake to 
assault the last barrier that sepa- 
rates the Atlantic from the Pacific 
This does not mean that the 
waters of the two oceans will min- 
gle, as some orators have exprest it. 
The Panama Canal is for the most 
part a fresh-water channel. There 
will remain a reef 40 feet high and 
nearly 25 miles long between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and over this 
ships are to be conveyed by means 
of a water bridge 85 feet high. 
One by one the prophecies of fail- 
ure are being disproved. The Gatun 
dam has not subsided. It does hold 
water, a 70-foot head of it already. 
The mammoth leaves of the locks do 
shut and open. Vessels have been 
raised and lowered from ocean to 
lake. And an opportune earthquake, 
the most severe in years, came just 
in time to disprove the assertion 
that the slightest shock would put 
the gates out of commission. Suc- 
cess is in sight and all the world 
congratulates America. 


At the beginning 
of last week the 
outside world was 
led to believe that the rebels in 
northern Mexico were losing ground. 
Reports to that effect were circu- 


Unhappy 
Mexico 
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THE TAMMANY CANDIDATE FOR MAYOR 
y Judge Edward McCall. 


lated by the Huerta Government. It 
did appear that General Pancho 
Villa’s army had been whipped in a 
three days’ fight at Santa Rosalia. 
Later news showed, however, that 
Villa had deceived the Federal com- 
manders. He had withdrawn a ma- 
jority of his men from Santa 
Rosalia and had gone southward to 
attack Torreon, a point of strategic 
importance. And he captured Tor- 
reon, taking large quantities of 
arms and all the Federal artillery. 
The fight there continued for four 
days. Two or three Federal generals 
are to be court-martialed for their 
failure to defend the place. It is a 
mining and manufacturing town. 
The Madero and Guggenheim inter- 
ests there are large. An incident of 
Torreon’s fall was the summary exe- 
cution, by Villa’s orders, of General 
Alvarez, the members of his staff, 
and 125 Federal soldiers. Probably 
this was in retaliation for the simi- 
lar conduct of Federal commanders, 
who have even slain wounded rebels 
and have been instructed, in some 
parts of Mexico, to take no prison- 
ers. It is asserted, and denied, that 
Villa’s men slaughtered 175 Spanish 
residents of Torreon. Villa was for- 
merly known as a leader of bandits. 
The Federals have taken possession 
of Piedras Negras, across the river 
from 'Eagle Pass, Texas, which the 


rebels abandoned. There was small- 


pox in Piedras Negras, and the 4000 
Mexican refugees who fled across 
the bridge are quarantined in tents 
cn American soil. 

Huerta has made a new Cabinet, 
shifting old Ministers (the Minister 
of War excepted) and promoting 
‘several subordinates. This is his own 
Cabinet; Felix Diaz is no longer 
represented in it. Diaz cannot be 
lieve, he says, that the United States 
will intervene; intervention would 
mean war, and this would be “ruin- 
ous to both nations.” 

On account of the disappearance 
of Dr. Belisaro Dominguez, Senator 
for Chiapas, who recently attacked 
the Huerta administration, one hun- 
dred and fifteen members of the 
Chamber of Deputies signed a reso- 
lution warning Huerta that they 
would hold their sessions elsewhere 
if liberty of speech was interfered 
with. Huerta’s reply to this was an 
invasion of the Chamber by his 
troops and the arrest of one hun- 
dred and ten members, 


Nome, the most 
northerly city in 
the world, situated 
in Alaska, on the shore of Bering 
Sea, suffered great loss last week by 
reason of the worst storm ever 
known since this beach settlement of 
gold-seekers was made. The sand 


Heavy Losses 
at Nome 


spit on which the first houses were 
built, and from which much gold has 
been taken, was washed away. Five 
hundred houses were demolished by 
the sea. Fire followed, and thus the 
loss was increased; it amounts to 
about $1,500,000. The electric light 
plant was wrecked. Tugboats and 
other small craft were destroyed, 
but two steamships lying in the 
roadstead put out to sea and es- 
caped. As nearly the entire stock of 
meat was lost in the storage ware- 
houses, it was at first thought that 
the people would suffer for lack of 
food, but the public was reminded 
that within a short distance of the 
city there were reindeer enough to 
yield 750 tons of meat. The mining 
camp of Solomon, 40 miles eastward, 
was destroyed by the storm. 

Nome has a summer population 
of 4000. Thus far it has yielded 
$35,000,000 in gold. This year’s out- 
put is about $4,000,000. The deposits 
in the beach sands are nearly ex- 
hausted. Great dredges are now at 
work near the shore, and it is said 
that they can be used profitably for 
fifty years to come. 


C om missioners 
representing the 
revolutionists in 
Santo Domingo met commissioners 
appointed by the Government at the 
capital last week, and a peace agree- 
ment was signed. All of them were 
brought to the capital on the United 


Peace in 
Santo Domingo 
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From the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“BRING ON YOUR OTHER HOSS” 


States gunboat “Nashville,” from 
Puerto Plata, where an unsatisfac- 
tory conference had been held. They 
were accompanied by the American 
Minister, Mr. Sullivan, and the 
American collector of customs rev- 
enue. The cruiser “Des Moines” at 
once sailed for Sanchez, to give news 
of the agreement to the military 
leaders of each faction, and the 
cruiser’s commander sent a message 
to General Horacio Vasquez, the 
revolutionists’ provisional President. 

Negotiations for a. settlement 
were begun some time ago, at the 
suggestion of the American Minis- 
ter, who set forth to Vasquez and 
his associates the policy of our 
Government. In substance this was 
that the United States would sup- 
port the constitutional authorities 
and would not recognize any govern- 
ment of the country established by 
revolt and force. The revolutionists 
were told that if they should be suc- 
cessful they could have no part of 
the customs revenue, which has for 
some years been collected under the 
supervision of an American officer. 
The present Government receives 
about half of this revenue, and the 
remainder is sent to New York, 
where it is deposited for payment 
of Santo Domingo’s foreign debt. 
The revolutionists were unwilling to 
fight for an empty treasury. 


In the _ beautiful 
unfinished  cathe- 
dral of St. John 
the Divine, on Morningside Hights, 
in New York City, the chancel of 
which is now nearly completed, the 
Forty-third Triennial Convention of 


The Episcopal 
Convention 








the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America was 
opened on Wednesday, October 10. 
A preliminary meeting of the mis- 
sionary bishops who are confined to 
the field of home missions was fol- 
lowed by the formal opening of the 
convention at 10 o’clock with a great 
procession of the delegates and a 
most impressive service in the cathe- 
dral. 

As the convention is primarily a 
legislative body—like Congress,,it is, 
within the Church’s jurisdiction, the 
supreme legislature—the opening 
was followed by business meetings, 
at which matters of great importance 
were taken up. Among the most not- 
able of these was the election of the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Mann, of Trinity 
Church, Boston, as president of the 
House of Deputies, a body of repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the coun- 
try. This election was considered es- 
pecially significant, as it indicated a 
low church triumph, Dr. Manning, 
of Trinity Church, New York, being 
the defeated candidate. Another im- 
portant action was the amendment 
making the office of the presiding 
bishop elective instead of determined 
by seniority. 

At the United Offering Service of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, one of the 
most impressive ceremonies of the 
convention, over two thousand per- 
sons were present, nearly all of 


whom were women. It was a com-, 


munion service, during which an 
offertory was made of $307,500. 
Among other important business 
to come before the convention, were 
the question of the change of name 
and a memorial regarding the mar- 


riage canon. The latter required, 
“first the publication of the banns 
of marriage in the church or the pub- 
lication of a civil license in some 
newspaper, and secondly the pres- 
entation on behalf of each of the par- 
ties desiring to be married of a cer- 
tificate of a legally practising physi- 
cian signifying that he or she is nor- 
mal mentally and is not afflicted with 
a disease rendering marriage in- 
advisable.” This, of course, is sig- 
nificant, as it is a recognition of the 
science of eugenics by the clergy. 


as At the American 
Ambitious Road poaq Congress-held 

Plans in Detroit last 
week the codperation of Canada was 
promised by A. Campbell, Deputy 
Minister of Railways and Canals for 
the Canadian Government, in the ef- 
fort to secure uniform road laws. 
Taken in connection with the propos- 
al to construct an international rail- 
road from Alaska to Panama, this in- 
dicates that we are coming to con- 
sider the highway, both railed and 
“metalled,” as indented to bring to- 
gether the most distant communities 
without regard to county, state and 
national boundaries. All along the 
Platte Valley for four hundred miles 
enthusiastic Nebraskans are using 
their paint brushes to mark with the 
Lincoln insignia the route of the 
proposed transcontinental highway. 
The National Highway Association 
has mapped a comprehensive system 
of Federal roads comprising more 
than 51,000 miles. Congress last year 
lent its aid, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Postmaster General 
have charge of a fund of $500,000 














From Punch. 


THE DAWN OF HARMONY ON THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Redmond (to Mr. Asquith)—I’ll dare ye 
to compromise ! : 

Sir Edward Carson (to Mr. Bonar Law)— 
D’ye hear what the gintleman says? I’m wid 
him entirely. 

Lord Loreburn (cherub)—Ah, ha! Already 
they begin to agree. 
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Photograph by Brown Bros. 
A BASEBALL SPECIALIST 


Mr. “Home-run” Baker, who practically won 

the World’s Championship for Philadelphia two 

years ago by two timely home-runs and started 

to duplicate the performance in the first game 
this year. 


to be distributed among the several 
states who are doing something for 
themselves in this line; one dollar of 
this Federal fund to be given when- 
ever the gtate spends two. 

And the cause of this sudden and 
amazing interest in roads? Simply 
the development of a new method of 
rapid road locomotion, the automo- 
bile. Mark Twain counted it as one 
of the milestones of progress when 
Howe discovered that for five thou- 
sand years mankind had been thread- 
ing the wrong end of the needle. It 
marks an epoch of equal importance 
when mankind discovered that the 
self-propelling car could run without 
rails—if the roads are good. 


The eyes of the 
world are now 
turned upon a 
courtroom of a southern Russian city 
where an obscure person, a clerk in 
a brick factory, is being tried for 
having, two years ago, killed a boy, 
the illegitimate son of a disreputable 
woman. The reason why newspapers 
ten thousand miles away give col- 
umns of space to this case is because 
it is really the trial of a race rather 
than an individual and on an indic¢t- 
ment first drawn up in 1144. The ac- 
cusation that the Jews use in their 
secret rituai blood taken from the 
veins of living Christian children, 
tho absolutely without foundation, 
has been used ever since as an in- 
citement of race hatred among the 
populace and an excuse for persecu- 
tion for the Government. 


The Kieff Murder 
Case 


The Jewish Encyclopedia, in its 
long article on the history of the 
blood accusation, enumerates 125 
cases in various parts of Europe, 
many of which resulted in Hebrew 
massacres. The last volume of the 
American Jewish Year-book specifies 
twenty-six such charges made in 
Russia last year. It had been the 
chief stock in trade of the Black 
Hundreds of Russia and all the 
forces of Anti-Semitism have com- 
bined to prove the charge in connec- 
tion with the Kieff murder case. The 
Czar was interested in it and the De- 
partment of Justice has exerted ev- 
ery effort to prove the charge. The 
case of the Government fills eight 
volumes of five hundred pages. 

The essential facts are these: The 
body of Andrey Yuchinsky, a 
twelve-year-old Christian boy, was 
found in a cave near Kieff March 20, 
1911. There were forty-seven cuts 
upon the body, but no blood stains 
on the clothing or ground. The cry 
was at once raised that this was a 
ritual murder and that the blood had 
been drawn for use in the feast of the 
Passover. A poor Jew, Mendel Beilis, 
was arrested on hearsay evidence 
that the boy had been last seen near 
the brickyard where he worked and 
he has been kept in prison without 
bail ever since August 1911, await- 
ing the trial which began October 8. 
There is evidence to show that the 
murder was really committed at the 
instigation of Vera Tcharberyak for 
fear the boy would betray the secrets 
of the criminal gang of which she 
was the head. Even if Beilis is guilty 
there is nothing to indicate that the 
murder had a re- 


murder to suggest the race or nation- 
ality of the murderer and we are en- 
tirely and emphatically opposed to the 
opinion that the crime was a ritual 
murder. 


; The election of 
The President of yuan Shih-Kai as 
China President of the 
Chinese republic means both less and 
more than seems on the face of it. 
It cannot be taken as an expression 
of the will of the people, because 
there has been no popular vote, even 
for the parliament that elected him. 
Yet, on the other hand, it indicates 
much more than could a popular vote 
the actual power of Yuan. With the 
exercise of a marvelous combination 
of force and finesse he has steadily 
strengthened his position in the two 
years since he was recalled to Pe- 
king, from which he had been ban- 
ished three years before by an attack 
of the gout inflicted upon him by 
-‘mperial edict. 

Now he has eliminated both his 
sovereign, the Emperor, and his 
rival, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He has 
crushed the rebellion of the South 
against his authority. Some of his 
opponents have met with sudden 
death. Parliament has been more 
than once subjected to a “Pride’s 
Purge.” On August 27 six senators 
and three representatives, including 
four members of the committee 
drafting the constitution, were ar- 
rested on suspicion of treason. Par- 
liament protested, but the Provi- 
sional President, Yuan. Shih-kai, dis- 
claimed responsibility. The Japanese 
papers, citing President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy, declare that Yuan 





ligious motive or 
was in any way 
connected with the 
Jewish rites. Nev- 
ertheless, | which- 
ever way the trial 
turns out the result 
is likely to be an 
aggravation of race 
hatred and proba- 
bly a renewal of 
the pogroms. 

At the interna- 
tional medical con- 
gress held in Lon- 
don last August the 
Yuchinsky case 
was discussed in a 
joint meeting of 
the sections of for- 
ensic medicine and 
psychiatry and the | ™@ 
following conclu- | Megas 
sion reached: 
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We hold the 
strongest opinion 
that there is nothing 
in the details of the 


THE GREATEST PITCHER OF THEM ALL 


Mr. “Matty” Mathewson, for thirteen years the backbone .of the pitch- 
ing staff of the Giants, who, in the second game of the World’s Series, 
pitched the greatest game of his life, if not of any pitcher's life. 
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ULSTER GETTING READY TO FIGHT 


Sir Edward Carson reviewing twelve thousand volunteers at 


should be refused recognition on the 
same grounds as Huerta. Neverthe- 
less Japan and Russia officially 
recognized the republic immediately 
upon the election of Yuan. The 
United States accorded recognition 
as soon as the Wilson administration 
came into power. 


, The Chinese con- 
The Chinese gress or parlia- 

Election ment, after having 
settled that part of the Constitution 
relating to the term and powers of 
the President, as we explained last 
week, proceeded to fill that office. 
There was, of course, no real contest, 
because it would not have been pos- 
sible to dispossess the present in- 
cumbent even if ‘ae desire to do so 
had been far stronger than it is. But 
whatever may be the faults of Yuan, 
it is the consensus of both Chinese 
and foreign opinion that he is the 
only man strong enough to rule 
China in the present crisis. 

The election, being a pure formal- 
ity, was conducted in due form. On 
October 6 the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate met in joint 
session, 759 of the combined mem- 
bership of 850 being present. On the 
first ballot there were many scatter- 
ing votes; some members even ven- 
turing to vote for the southern lead- 
ers, Dr. Sun Yat-sen and for Wu 
Ting-fang, formerly ambassador to 
the United States. The session lasted 
twelve hours, and on the third ballot 
Yuan Shih-kai received the required 
two-thirds vote, 507 votes to 179 
given to his ostensible opponent, 
Li Huen-keng, the provisional Vice- 
President, who was thereupon re- 
established in that office. The Presi- 
dential term is fixt at five years, with 
one possible re-election. 

The present Premier, Hsiung Hsi- 
ling, also retains his position, with a 


new ministry composed of exception- 
ally able men representing various 
parties, if that name can be given to 
the political groups now beginning 
to segregate in the Chinese parlia- 
ment. Three of the opponents of 
Yuan were induced to accept minis- 
tries in the new cabinet, Chang 
Chien (Commerce), Wang Ta-hsieh 
(Education), and Liang Chi-chao 
(Justice). On September 9, after the 
names of the proposed ministers had 
been presented to the House of 
Representatives, together with their 
history and qualifications, the entire 
cabinet was approved by large ma- 
jorities. 

On the day of the inauguration, 
Chen, the chief of the Peking 
mounted police, was arrested on the 
charge of attempting to assassinate 
President Yuan. 


With a view to de- 
termining the real 
conditions of the 
prison system of New York State, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, chairman of 
the State Commission on Prison Re- 
form, spent a week as the occupant 
of one of the cells of Auburn Prison. 
He did not attempt to conceal his 
identity, because he foresaw the diffi- 
culty of such a course, but he insist- 
ed on being treated in every way as 
one of the convicts, wearing the 
prison costume and suffering the rep- 
rimands and punishments which his 
acts incurred. His first five days were 
spent in one of the regular cells, but 
on the sixth he was committed to 
the dungeon cells to which unruly 
prisoners are relegated. 

Mr. Osborne, who found his alias, 
Tom Brown, of great assistance in 
encouraging ,the familiarity of his 
fellow prisoners made a number of 
observations which imprest upon his 
mind the cruelty, inefficiency and un- 


A Voluntary 
Convict 


Balmoral. 


intelligence of the present system. 
Its principal result, he declares, is 
that of reducing the human being to 
a mere machine—numbered to dis- 
tinguish it from the rest—which is 
wound up and regulated to perform 
certain functions, but is completely 
without initiative or freedom of ac- 
tion. In short, he describes the sys- 
tem as a form of slavery, as terrible 
in its inhibitions and as destructive 
of the human element as the old 
negro slavery at its worst—with this 
increased danger: that its victims, 
after long periods of servitude are 
continually being thrust out upon the 
world. Little hope, he points out, of 
work, or a future of any sort, awaits 
an automaton which is set to per- 
form duties that the world does not 
want done, a being robbed of all that 
is human, and with the added stigma 
of a man who has “done time.” 

Mr. Osborne gave a number of ex- 
amples of their abject condition. 
They are not permitted to look to 
the right or left in marching, in 
chapel or during any of the prison 
functions, and at meals the rule for- 
bidding conversation forces them to 
communicate in a strange, supprest 
undertone that is uttered without 
moving the lips. One of the unneces- 
sarily cruel regulations is that which 
prohibits prisoners from writing 
more than one letter a month. 

The physical conditions of the 
prison, Mr. Osborne says, are better 
than he expected. The food is good 
and the cells, tho antiquated, are 
clean and satisfactorily ventilated. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Osborne’s inves- 
tigation—made from the point of 
view of the prisoner—has gained for 
him an intimacy with the situation 
which could have been obtained in 
no other way. It has given him a 
knowledge which he is confident will 
result in a change for the better. 














OUR DUTY TO THE PHILIPPINES 


The following article is the result 
of interviews with our Washington 
correspondent and combines in con- 
cise form the forceful arguments 
which Mr. Taft has presented in va- 
rious addresses and messages to Con- 
gress concerning our duty to the 
Philippines. No one living under- 
stands the situation better or is bet- 
ter able to speak with authority.— 
THE EDITOR. 


HEN sufficient time has 
elapsed to permit the 
writing of the real his- 


tory of the Spanish War 
and its contingent results, the his- 
torian will find no episode of our 
country’s life in which the nation 
has played a higher and nobler part 
than thus far in performing its duty 
toward the Philippines. 

The islands are already enjoying 
popular government, widespread 
prosperity, and peace and harmony 
which never before existed thruout 
their history. The continuance of our 
national policy must of necessity 
make that prosperity greater and 
greater, and gradually fit the people 
for self-government. Nothing can 
prevent this result but the ill-advised 
policy proposed by the Democratic 
party of holding before the Philip- 
pine people a prospect of independ- 
ence in the immediate future. There 
are grave and weighty reasons why 
we should not take this step, and his- 
tory will judge of the acts of the na- 
tion not by the querulous comments 
of professional critics or by the abuse 
and misrepresentations of heated 
partizan opponents, but by what we 
promised and how we fulfilled those 
promises. 

There were few at the start who 
were anxious to assume the responsi- 
bility of the Philippines, but the 
United States faced this dilemma: 
Shall we in the treaty of peace return 
the islands to Spain; shall we turn 
them over to the insurgents; or shall 
we accept sovereignty over them 
from Spain and as sovereign dis- 
charge our duty toward them? It was 
a serious issue. After much deliber- 
ation we decided that if we turned 
the islands back to Spain we should 
be guilty of a breach of faith to the 
people who had coéperated with us to 
deprive Spain of her power. It was 
the plea that she had opprest them 
which first invoked our sympathy and 
aid in their struggle for liberty. We 
accepted the sovereignty of the isl- 
ands, which was as legally past to 
us as the sovereignty of any countr” 
was ever transferred from one nation 
to another. 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Then came the question: What is 
our next duty? Many Filipinos— 
especially among the leaders of the 
insurgent element—desired the im- 
mediate establishment of an inde- 
pendent government. There were 
others who recognized the inability 
of the people as then constituted to 
organize and maintain a government 
which should prove for their future 
welfare. The United States was re- 
sponsible to the world for the main- 
tenance of law and order, and to 
Spain for the protection of her citi- 
zens and the preservation of their 
rights and corporations. We had to 
decide whether, with the responsi- 
bilities of a sovereign and the inter- 
ests of the whole people at stake, it 
would be safe to trust the chaotic ag- 
glomeration of tribes, having no gov- 
ernment except a very imperfect mil- 
itary force, to organize the islands 
and develop the people. 

It was not Democrats or Republi- 
cans who considered these questions. 
It was both combined. The United 
States decided—and most reasonably 
—that the Filipinos were not then 
able, by themselves, to bring about 
beneficial results, securing an effi- 
cient government, either for the pre- 
servation of international obligations 
or for the elevation of the people 


AN IFUGAO HEAD-HUNTER 


The trophies of his prowess ornament the co 
of his house and beneath is the skull of "the 
curabao which was served at the hunt-feast. 





and the development of the country; 
that self-government, to be a benefit 
te them, must be the result of growth 
and education; that these people, just 
free from three hundred years of ab- 
ject subjection to Spain, were not 
titted to assume authority, relieving 
our nation of the grave responsibil- 
ity. We simply accepted the obvious 
fact that they needed the helping 
hand of people who for hundreds of 
years had fought for individual lib- 
erty and popular rule, and who knew 
something of the difficulties of organ- 
izing and maintaining government on 
a popular basis. 

From the beginning to the end, in 
the state papers circulated in the isl- 
ands as authoritative and official ex- 
pressions, our motto has been that 
“The Philippines are for the Fili- 
pinos”; that the United States is 
there for the purpose of preserving 
the islands for the people of the 
archipelago. The declarations were 
made and continued while some of 
the Filipinos were in arms against 
the sovereignty of the United States, 
and nothing of violence or treachery 
on the part of some or of obduracy 
on the part of others caused any 
change in our proclaimed policy that 
the government of the islands should 
always be carried on for the welfare 
of the Filipinos. 

To appreciate the present proposi- 
tion that the islands be set adrift 
from the United States and told to 
shift for themselves, it is absolutely 
necessary that we understand these 
facts and the force of our repeated 
promises, amounting to this: That 
every measure connected with the 
Philippines, whether in the form of 
law or executive order, shall be 
weighed in the light of the question, 
“Does it make for the welfare of the 
Filipino people?” If not, then it 
ought not to be enacted or executed. 

The doctrine assumes that the Fili- 
pinos are of future capacity but not 
of present fitness for self-govern- 
ment; that they may be taught by the 
gradual extension of popular govern- 
ment to exercize the conservative 
self-restraints without which suc- 
cessful popular government is impos- 
sible. Emphatically it does not ex- 
clude the encouragement of Amer- 
ican enterprise or the investment of 
American capital in the islands. 
There is nothing which Americans 
can bring—I do no* even except edu- 
cation or a free form of government 
—which can do more for the civiliza- 
tion and elevation of the people than 
the investment of American capital 
in the development of the islands. 

‘Neither does the doctrine neces- 
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! AN IGOROT WARRIOR 


In his belt at his right he carries the battle-ax 
used in decapitating his enemies. 


sarily include the independence of the 
Filipinos or’ any particular degree of 
autonomy. Whether independence, 
autonomy or quasi-independence fol- 
lows ought to depend solely upon the 
question: Is it best for the welfare 
of the Filipino people? It is my sin- 
cere belief that when America shal} 
have discharged her full duty toward 
the Philippines there will exist such 
commercial bonds between the two 
countries—so close and profitable to 
both—that the Filipinos will love the 
association and be the last to desire 
a severance of the ties. 

But there is even more than this 
concerning these promises which ren- 
ders them signally binding on us, 
calling upon us for the honor and in- 
tegrity of our country to remember 
and fulfil them: I do not think it too 
much to say that the reiteration of 
these promises, indorsed by legisla- 
tion carrying out the proclaimed pol- 
icy, had a great deal to do in estab- 
lishing the present tranquillity. Not 
only were the promises made by us, 





they were accepted by the Filipino 
people, and are all the more sacredly 
binding upon us. 

The sentiment which has recently 
found expression in various public 
ways as well as in bills introduced in 
Congress, which would revolutionize 
the carefully worked out scheme of 
government under which the Philip- 
pine Islands are now prospering, 
which proposes to render them vir- 
tually autonomous at once and abso- 
lutely independent in eight years, is 
emphatically in defiance of all of our 
ebligations. Such a proposal can only 
be founded on the assumption tha: 
we have now fully discharged our 
trusteeship to the Filipino people and 
our responsibility for them to the 
world; that we believe them now 
fully prepared for self-government 
and national sovereignty. 

A thoro and unbiased knowledge of 
facts clearly shows that these as- 
sumptions are wholly without justi- 
fication. As to this there is no sub- 
stantial difference of opinion among 
any of those who have had the re- 
sponsibility of facing Philippine 
problems in the administration of the 
islands. And no one to whom the fu- 
ture of this people is a responsible 
concern can possibly countenance « 
policy fraught as is this proposition 
with the direst consequences to those 
in whose behalf it is ostensibly 
urged. 

We embarked upon an experiment 
unprecedented in dealing with de- 
pendent peoples—developing condi- 
tions exclusively for their own wel- 
fare. We found an archipelago con- 
taining twenty-four tribes and races, 
speaking a great variety of lan- 
guages, with a population where 90 
per. cent could neither read nor 
write. Thru the unifying forces of a 
common education, a common lan- 
guage, commercial and economic de- 
velopment, and an increasing .partici- 
pation in local self-government, we 
are endeavoring to evolve a homo- 
geneous people, fitted to determine 
their own destiny, when the proper 
time arrives. We are seeking to cre~ 
ate a national spirit—not, as under 
all previous systems, to suppress it. 
It is utter folly to suppose that in 
ten or eleven years all of this could 
be fully accomplished. Our work is 
very. far from completed. Our duty 
to the Filipinos is far from done. 

There are nearly:a,million students 
now in the Philippine schools, in the 
process of molding the men of the 
future into a homogeneous people. 
But there still remain more than a 
million Filipino children of school 
age who have not yet been reached. 
Freed from American control the in- 
tegrating forces of a common educa- 
tion and a common language would 





AN IGOROT WOMAN 


The Spaniards were never able during the 350 

years of their occupation to Christianize, to civ- 

ilize or permanently to subdue these Bontoc 
Igorots. 


inevitably cease and the educational 
system now so well started would im- 
mediately fall into inefficiency and 
disorder. 

There has also been accomplished 
an enormous increase in the commer- 
cial development of the islands, with 
every prospect of its extending thru 
many diversified industries. Severed 
from American influence, such devel- 
opment will not only cease and de- 
cline, but the entire productive in- 
dustries will gradually come under 
the control of a few, to be exploited 
for their own benefit. 

Every observer in the Philippines 
speaks of the progress in public 
works for the benefit of the Fili- 
pinos; of harbor improvements, of 
roads and railways, of irrigations 
and artesian wells, of public build- 
ings and better means of communica- 
tion. But there are large parts of the 
islands still unreached—even unex- 
plored—where roads and railways 
are needed, and irrigation and wells 
are required. Many villages and 
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towns are still without means of 
communication other than almost im- 
passable roads and trails. With the 
lifting of the hand of common super- 
vision and control all progress in this 
direction would of necessity cease. 

In 1909, the value of exports from 
the Philippines, exclusive of gold and 
silver, was $30,993,563. Of this, there 
came to the United States $10,215,- 
331. In 1910, the value of the same 
exports amounted to $39,864,169. Of 
this the United States received $18,- 
741,771. In 1909, the imports, exclu- 
sive of gold and silver and govern- 
ment supplies, amounted to $27,992,- 
397, of which $4,691,770 came from 
the United States. In 1910, the value 
of the same imports was $37,067,630, 
of which $10,775,301 came from the 
United States; showing a most satis- 
factory and promising condition as 
the result of the policy thus far fol- 
lowed by this nation. It needs no pro- 
phetic eye to see that all of this 
would cease with a reversal of this 
policy. 

In sanitation the Philippines have 
made most important progress under 
our control and supervision. We 
found there, in glorious exuberance, 
cholera, bubonic plague, beriberi, ma- 
laria, smallpox, amebic dysentery, 
and leprosy. With an energy and ac- 
tivity which words can but poorly 
portray we have successfully sup- 
prest smallpox, the bubonic plague 
and Asiatic cholera. We have discov- 


ered the cause and cure of beriberi, 
very greatly reduced malaria, and 
segregated the lepers; materially 
helping to make Manila one of the 
most beautiful as well as healthful 
cities in the Orient and setting the 
people of the archipelago compara- 
tively free from their former dread- 
ed diseases. But the work of sani- 
tation is still necessarily incomplete 
in many essentials, especially in that 
most important essential—an estab- 
lished policy. Even more remains to 
be accomplished than has already 
been done. But the most casual ob- 
server can understand that if freed 
from American control and instiga- 
tion the work would be at once ar- 
rested, and very soon all that has 
been done would be lost. 

There is a very great misconcep- 
tion of facts concerning all of this 
work for the Philippines in the im- 
pression that it is costing the people 
of the United States an immense 
amount of money; that our Philip- 
pine policy results in the expenditure 
of vast sums by the United States 
Treasury. The fact is that since the 
close of the war, in 1902, and the res- 
toration of order in the islands, the 
extra cost of the American troops ot 
the regular army there, and of main- 
taining about 4000 Filipino scouts, is 
all of the expense to which the 
United States has been put. Ever 
since its establishment the expenses 
of the civil government have been 


THE FIRST PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY 


In 1907 the Filipino people for the first time in their history obtained a legislative body of their own. This Assembly was opened on October 16 by 
Mr. Taft, then Secretary of War, who returned to the Philippines for that purpose. 


met entirely from the proceeds of 
taxes collected there—with the one 
commendable exception of $3,000,000 
which our Congress voted for the re- 
lief of the-inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines from the famine and distress 
caused by the loss of three-fourths 
of their cattle, during the scourge 
of rinderpest, in 1902. 

Concurrent with the economic, so- 
cial and industrial development of 
the islands has been the development 
of the political capacity of the people. 
By progressive participation in the 
government the Filipinos are being 
steadily and hopefully trained for 
self-government. Under Spanish con- 
trol they had no share whatever in 
the government, but thru the last 


. dozen years they have been given 


constantly increasing participation. 
They have complete autonomy in the 
municipalities, the right to elect two- 
thirds of the provincial governing 
boards, and the lower house of the 
insular legislature. They have four 
natives out of the nine members of 
the Commission, forming the upper 

ouse. The Chief Justicé> two jus- 
tices of the supreme bench, about 
one-half of the higher judicial posi- 
tions, and all of the justices of the 
peace are Filipinos. In the classified 
civil service the proportion of Fili- 
pinos increased from 51 per cent in 
1904, to 67 per cent in 1911. All of 
the municipal employes, over 90 per 
cent of the provincial employes, and 
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over 60 per cent of the officials and 
employes of the central government 
are Filipinos. In our guidance of the 
islands the ideal which we have kept 
in mind was real, popular govern- 
ment—not mere paper independence. 
We have achieved remarkable results 
for so short a time, but it will be 
dangerous to forget that the present 
satisfactory conditions are due to 
the constant support, instigation and 
supervision of American control. 

The proposition of the Democrats 
is to cast off the islands as soon as 
a stable government is established. 
But a stable government is already 
established. Upon that basis there is 
no reason why they should not be 
cast off today; but no one who knows 
anything about the real situation can 
doubt that such action, either now 
or in eight years, must lead directly 
to chaos; that it is the worst thing 
which we could do for the Philip- 
pines. We are engaged in a great 
missionary work which does honor 
to the nation and is certain to pro- 
mote, in the most effective way, the 
influence of Christian civilization. It 
will be cowardly to lay down the bur- 
den until the purpose is accom- 
plished. 

We have established a government 
with effective and honest executive 
departments and a clean and fear- 
less administration of justice; we 
have created and are maintaining a 
comprehensive school system which 
is educating the youth of the islands 
in English as a common language, 
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The American Government has 
hey make excellent soldiers and have often won prizes for marksmanship in competition with the Christian Filipinos. 





and in industrial branches; we have 
incited the construction of invaluable 
government works—roads, harbors 
and public buildings; we have in- 
duced the private construction of 
over eight hundred miles of railroad; 
we have policed the islands till a con- 
dition of peace and safety prevails 
never before known. in their history. 
But it is most unlikely that with the 
great mass of ignorance—almost 90 
per cent—to contend with, our re- 
sponsibility will be at an end and 
the islands ready for absolute inde- 
pendence for many years to come. 

If the task we have undertaken is 
higher than that assumed by other 
nations its accomplishment must de- 
mand so much the more patience. It 
takes time and experience to ingrain 
political habits of steadiness and ef- 
ficiency. Popular government must 
ultimately rest upon common habits 
of thought and upon a reasonably de- 
veloped public opinion. No such foun- 
dations for’ self-government, let 
alone independence, are yet present 
in the Philippines. Only 3 per cent 
of the Filipinos vote, and probably 
not 5 per cent of the people ever read 
the public press. To confer inde- 
pendence upon them now would be to 
subject the great mass of the people 
to the dominance of an oligarchical, 
very small, and probably exploiting 
minority. Such a course would be sui- 
cidal—as cruel to them as it would 
be shameful to us. 

Our only course is to pursue stead- 
ily and courageously the path we have 
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thus far followed; to guide the Fili- 
pino into self-sustaining pursuits; to 
continue the cultivation of sound po- 
litical habits; to encourage the di- 
versification of industries; at once 
checking the dangers of concentrated 
wealth and building up a sturdy, in- 
dependent citizenship. We should do 
this with the disinterested endeavor 
to secure for them economic inde- 
pendence and the ability to decide for 
themselves, eventually, whether self- 
government shall be accompanied by 
political independence. 

A present declaration by us even 
of some future date for independ- 
ence would at once retard all prog- 
ress by the dissension and disorder 
it would arouse; while on our part 
it would be only a disingenuous at- 
tempt, under the guise of confer- 
ring a favor on them, to relieve our- 
selves of the burden. It would leave 
the helpless Filipino the football of 
Oriental politics, under a guaranty 
of independence which it would cost 
us much money and effort to enforce 
without the useful supervision we 
now exercize. 

Thus, while the proposition to take 
the Philippines was serious, and a re- 
sponsibility which we only assumed 
after grave consideration and upon 
a carefully arranged policy, the prop- 
osition to drop them now, with that 
policy and those promises unfulfilled, 
is infinitely more serious, fraught 
with danger to the Filipinos and with 
disgrace to ourselves. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 
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WHEN THE BROWN LEAVES RUSTLE 


NEVER could quite understand 
] why to the average poet the 
fall days are days of sadness. 
To think of October is to think 
of Poe’s “Ulalume” : 


The skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crisped and 


sere— ; 
The leaves they were withering and 


sere; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir— 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In ... ghoul-haunted woodland of 

eir. 


Once, lecturing upon Poe, I re- 
ferred to the poem from which the 
above verse is taken, when a “sweet 
young girl graduate” shivered and 
exclaimed, “How descriptive of Octo- 
ber!” “Ulalume” is not descriptive of 
October, indeed it is not; rather it 
mirrors the “crisped and _ sere,” 
“ghoul-haunted” heart of the. poet. 
Poe, and you and I read into Nature, 
into life as for that, what we have in 
our own hearts. To some October 
may be “lonesome,” but it is not the 
fault of October. 

I long ago gave up trying to deter- 
mine which season of the year is 
most enjoyable, for to the ong who 
rightly understands the out-o’-doors, 
“December is as pleasant as May.” 
Right now I am in love with Autumn, 
its late flowers, glowing goldenrods 
and multicolored asters, where the 
frost has not touched them, and the 
retiring fringed gentian, beautiful 
enough and rare enough to satisfy 
the most exact and particular plant- 
lover. Then the colors of the frost- 
bitten leaves! What a wonderful 
painter Jack Frost is! After the first 
stricken leaves fall he gets busy on 
the more protected ones, painting 
them in all the various shades of yel- 
low and red; until every wooded hill- 
side and valley displays a glory only 
comparable to the fervid imaginings 
of a John on Patmos. Once behold a 
frosted soft-maple wood against a 
glowing morning sky, the latter per- 
haps flecked with a few vagrant curls 
of cirrus clouds, scarlet and gold 
above, gold and scarlet below, and 
you will never say that the artist 
Turner was a meaningless splasher 
with brilliant pigments. There hangs 
on the wall of Chicago’s Art Insti- 
tute one picture of an autumn wood- 
glowing and irradiant, which more 
nearly suggests what I see when I 
look away “to the hills from whence 
cometh my help,” e’en tho to some 
people that picture of Autumn is 
“impossible.” Last Spring, observing 
and listening, I heard many people 
remark that such colors were never 
found in Nature. Not in Chicago, cer- 
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“AN AUTUMN WOOD, GLOWING AND 
IRRADIANT” 


tainly, but out in the hills where God 
himself is the artist—yes, a thou- 
sand times yes. Reminds one of Tur- 
ner’s reply to the critical yokel who 
said that he could not see the colors 
in the sky the artist was placing 
upon his canvas. “Don’t you wish you 
could?” replied the great painter 
without lifting his eyes from his 
work. “Lord, open Thou mine eyes 
that I may see.” Oh to get away from 
the uprearing buildings and valuable 
land, away to the silent, odorous 
woods, where the brown leaves rustle 
beneath my feet and every lazy 
breeze adds to the soft carpet; and 
there worship God in my own way, 
far from vociferant preacher, dron- 
ing choir and restless audience. 
(Parenthetically: I go to man-made 
churches regularly, and have little 
regard for the man or woman who 
never worships therein; they are 
missing the best of life because of 
their selfishness, for, say what you 
please, it is just plain, ordinary sel- 
fishness that causes people to absent 
themselves from church. Neverthe- 
less, I am ready to affirm that the 
quiet woods will do more for the spir- 
itually minded individual, open-eared 
toward the Master of Life, than will 
the Church for the gross materialist 
of the age. Which is only saying, we 
get out of Church and Nature what 
we carry with us.) 

In order to get the most out of a 


walk thru the woods one must have 
an object, an excuse for his friends, 
a point towards which to travel for 
himself, and mine is my little shot- 
gun. In plain, unvarnished English, 
I go “partridge” hunting. However, I 
beg you to remember that the most 
valuable “game” I bring back with 
me is not that which sometimes 
causes the game-pockets of my coat 
to bulge satisfactorily. Again and 
again have I returned at nightfall, 
pockets guiltless of a brown feather, 
but with a great peace in my heart 
and deliciously tired legs. I know lit- 
tle about the science of guns and 
gunning, ballistics and trajectory 
are meaningless terms.to me, but I 
enjoy my day afield to the limit. In- 
deed, I solemnly aver that I get more 
out of my “hunt” than does the man 
who understands all about the shot 
gun and measures his success by the 
number of birds. What if I do not 
get all the birds upon which I pull 
trigger, and puncture the guiltless 
atmosphere with numerous holes? I 
have had my day, have gotten back 
to Nature, and if the right sort of 
man, have caught a glimpse of God 
at work and felt the blandishment of 
his Spirit. So not every man can hunt 
with me; I had ten thousand times 
rather go alone than have for a com- 
panion one who hunts for feathered 
or furred game only. 

Time was when the outdoor woman 
was looked at with suspicion by her 
more conservative sister, a condition 
of things which happily is passing, 
if not already past. The woman of 
today is something beside a petted 
and pampered hothouse plant. She, 
with her husband, brother, or father, 
enjoys the freedom and health which 
only comes thru outdoor sport. Be- 
cause she can cast a fly with the best 
of them and drop her bird at twenty 
rods is no reason why she should lose 
these little arts and graces which 
mark: her as eternally feminine. I 
champion the outdoor woman, strong 
of limb, steady of eye, brown of 
cheek, who can press a trigger as 
well as a piano key and dress a fly 
as well as a salad. Cool woods will 
prove more restful and nerve quiet- 
ing than the hot springs of some- 
where, and a mighty sight nearer 
and a whole lot less expensive. You, 
who style yourself a lord of creation, 
let me whisper something in your 
ear—suppose you invite your wife to 
go with you upon your next day-long 
tramp? What if she cannot tramp 
so far as you! Let her sit down in 
the leaves and “moon” if she will, 
while you go over to that wild-grape 
vine or bunch of scarlet sumac, the 
dining room of a covey of partridge. 
There is no chance that yours will 
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prove “A Fatal Success,” as did that 
experiment of Beekman of whom 
Van Dyke discourses so pleasantly in 
“Fisherman’s Luck.” Try it. 

In this paper I have attempted to 
picture something of the attractive- 
ness of the Autumn woods. and up- 
land shooting while insisting that the 
sport is for women as well as men, 
but somehow I seem to have signally 
failed in my first endeavor, probably 
because its fascination is found in 
that evanescent, intangible some- 


thing which I have here and else- . 


where called the ministry of God’s 
Out-o’-doors. Yet there is joy. pure 
and unalloyed in outwitting a ruffed 
grouse, or as he is more often called, 
“partridge,” the prince of upland 
game-birds. A more tricky, self-reli- 
ant and resourceful creature is not 
found upon our American continent. 
He who can successfully cope with 
the bird alone and unaided has rea- 
son to feel proud of himself. Do not 
take me as meaning that 


other hand, if the sportsman pursue 
the bird alone and unaided by canine 
friend, then, indeed, all the odds are 
in the bird’s favor. He who can win 
one out of five birds flushed has rea- 
son to congratulate himself, and if 
he returns at night, after an all day 
fag, with a double brace of birds to 
his credit, he is exeusable if he de- 
port himself with niore than a little 
arrogance. Once I secured— Did I 
see a raised eyebrow; Well, to pay 
you, sir, I shall not tell that story. 
Last, but not least, the dinner in 
the open, without which no day afield 
is complete. The zest of October, 
combined with. the exercize, tickles 
even a sluggish appetite until plain 
bread and butter and coffee becomes 
food and ambrosia of the gods. We 
make much of the outdoor meals, 
have reduced cooking in the open to.a 
science. Always some unfortunate 
rabbit or bird is grilled, potatoes 
roasted and coffee boiled. What if we 


fritter away two hours by the side 
of the fire? Have we not all the time 
there is? The smell of the wood- 
smoke is in itself piquant and appe- — 
tizing. Even as I write the memory 
of its odor seems to tickle my nos- 
trils and I find it wofully hard to 
remain at the typewriter. Over be- 
yond the last house the woods are 
blazing in a riot of yellow and red. 
The open is calling, calling. Not the - 
sport, tho that is captivating, but 
that inmost Something—I will spell 
it with a capital S—which reaches 
out and grips my spirit. Name it 
“The call of the wild” if you please, 
to me it is Life calling unto Life. 

Folks, if I have not made you feel 
that God’s Out-o’-doors are your out- 
o’-doors, I have failed ignominiously 
in my purpose, my writing has been 
in vain; but if your heart throbs 
with a desire to get out into the 
bright and joyous Autumn woods, 
where the brown leaves rustle, and 
the frightened partridges 





there is no sport in hunt- 
ing the birds with well- 
trained dogs, for I have 
indulged in that pastime 
again and again and trust 
that its privileges shall 
yet be mine many times 
this side of the grave; 
but in that sport the in- 
telligence of the dog is 
pitted against the wit of 
the grouse, with the odds 
all in favor of the dog. Sar as 
The hunter, if his-eye be...4-4 

true and quick, muscles 








hurtle away on resound- 
ing wings and the red 
squirrels swear like veri- 
table mule drivers, then I 
am satisfied. Believe me, 
tho you attend church and 
prayer - meeting without 
stint, unless you let the 
God of Nature, the God 
of Silence, the God that 
communed with Moses on 
the Midian desert, have a - 
chance at you, you have 
missed the opportunity 
for soul-growth. And Oc- 








under instant command, 
will get his bird. Upon the 


“THE SMELL OF THE WOOD-SMOKE IS IN ITSELF PIQUANT AND 


APPETIZING” 


tober is passing. 
Durand, Wisconsin. 


.; THE CHIEF OWNER OF THE “THUNDERER” 


HE visit of’ Lord Northcliffe 
T to New York, which has 
just ‘terminated, calls to 

mind ‘one* of, the most. ro- 

mantic careers in. the. history of 
journalism. A man little over forty 
years old, he has made a place for 
himself in the world quite without 
parallel. A poor boy, the son of .a 
brilliant barrister, he began life as a 
freelance writer on the London 
press, without influence and without 
friends. He left home in defiance of 
parental wishes, and commenced on 
what he: was then convinced, and 
what time has proved,. was. his life 
work. It is not so many years ago 
since Alfred. Harmsworth, living in 
modest lodgings, trudged daily to 
Fleet Street in search of an editor 
who would accept his contributions 
so that he might meet his few wants. 
Soon the aspiring youth found that 
Fleet Street was a maelstrom of un- 


attached writers, brilliant, good, in- 
different and bad; but he was not. of 
the ordinary Fleet Street caliber, for 
in a short time he could command a 
salary. 

He first appeared as the owner of a 
periddical when he created Answers, 
which was a novelty, and which met 
with an immediate popular support. 
One ingenious scheme after another 
came from his fertile brain, until the 
circulation of Answers was some- 
thing unparalleled in British period- 
ical journalism.up to that time. The 
Evening News was his first news- 
paper venture, and this he followed 
by the Daily Mail, one of the most 
interesting newspaper enterprises of 
modern times. London vowed that a 
halfpenny paper, even tho its news 
service was the best, could not pos- 
sibly survive insular prejudices; but 
London was mistaken, and Harms- 
worth triumphed. The best journal- 


ists, the most popular correspond- 
ents, were at its disposal. 

His ambition thru the years was 
to become associated with The Times 
—the “Thunderer”’—and this ambi- 
tion he has realized, for he is now 
one of its largest owners. He is a 
peer of the realm, the owner of more 
newspapers and periodicals than one 
cares to count, and one of the owners 
of the greatest newspaper in the 
world. In The Independent of No- 
vember 19, 1908, Lord Northcliffe 
made a prophecy relative to the | 
future of British magazines, which 
events are proving peculiarly accu- 
rate. During his brief stay in this 
country he has entertained readers 
of the daily press with his inter- 
views on the militant suffrage move- 
ment in England, and he has been 
interested in visiting our Aquarium 
and Bronx Zoo, as well as the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism. 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Chief owner of the London Times, proprietor of the London Daily Mail and many other news- 
papers and periodicals 
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‘ THE GREAT AMERI 


The Giants, of New York, and the Athletics, of Philadelphia, playing the first #9 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 
Yuan Shih-kai was formally elected President by a two-thirds majority of the two houses of the Chinese Parliament on October 6. 
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THE FIRST BOAT THRU THE GATUN LOCKS 
The one picture shows the lock gates opening, the other the tug entering the lock chamber. 















































“A MOVING PICTURE SET IN THE CRISP AIR AND THE HIGH BLUE AFTERNOONS OF AUTUMN” 


BUILDING A FOOTBALL TEAM 


” , rt ball on opponent’s 
thirty-yard line. What’s 
your play?” fires one of 
the coaches at the leading 

candidate for quarterback. 

The latter, summoned with the 
other candidates for his position to 
the coaches’ room, has just appeared 
tying his necktie, his towseled hair 
still wet from the shower bath. But 
he comes right back with, “What 
down? Where’s the wind? What’s the 
score? How long to play?” And, get- 
ting all these questions immediately 
answered, concludes “16-24-73.” 

“No,” says the coach, “don’t try 
that play unless you’ve got the wind 
dead against you and it’s last down. 
Remember what I tell you. Now,” 
turning to the next man, “Hurley, 
why didn’t you kick on first down in 
your territory in the second half?” 

“Other man was outkicking us ten 
yards a shot,” promptly answers the 
substitute, “so I put on a couple of 
running plays first to make up the 
difference.” 

“And used up your offense where it 
did no good,” interrupts the head 
coach. “Couldn’t you see we were 
holding all the ground we kicked, 
while their ends couldn’t get down 
fast enough under those low golf 
shots their full-back was sending? 
Use your head. Your feet are all 
right; I saw you run back two or 
three kicks at least ten yards.” 

Thru the open windows the stands 


BY GEORGE MARVIN 


surrounding the field loom back 
against a reddening sky. The small 
crowd of an early season game has 
long ago dispersed, and on the gravel 
paths outside can be heard the 
crunch of footsteps as the ’varsity 
squad by twos and threes begin to 
straggle homeward. Now and then 
comes a shout and a laugh, or a few 
notes of a song. But long after the 
last player has gone and the October 
color has faded out of the sky the 
coaches and quarterbacks keep up 
their council of war, for in the manu- 
facture of a football team no one 
element is more important than the 
making of a resourceful quarter- 
back, the pivotal position of a well- 
organized eleven and in action its 
guiding intelligence. 

American college football today 
has become much more of a contest 
in mentality. than in physical 
strength and endurance, so that while 
the daily duties of most of the play- 
ers are generally over with the after- 
noon’s practise, the coaches and the 
quarterbacks are forever at it; the 
coaches devising an offense adapted 
to the material of their disposal and 
planning defensive tactics to meet 
the peculiar strength or suspected 
weakness of their chief opponents, 
while the quarterbacks are endeav- 
oring, in the keenest kind of competi- 
tion, to assimilate all the theory and 
precept they get from the maturer 
experience of the coaches so as to put 


it all into an almost instinctive prac- 
tise in the important games. Thus, 
while the material straggles back to 
clubs and dormitories in the quiet 
end of evening, with the word of the 
day over, future games are being 
lost and won by the light of a lamp 
in the coaches’ room. 


FIRST CATCH YOUR TEAM 


Now tho.it is true that mind is 
more important than material in 
football, material is nevertheless so 
desirable that no pains are spared to 
get the best. Most of these boys wan- 
dering back, tired but light-hearted, 
into what is for them the less im- 
portant part of their college lives, 
have been markt men since they 
were in school. They come from all 
over the country. One tackle is from 
Massachusetts, the other from North 
Carolina. The captain and his 
brother hail from far away Hawaii, 
while the fullback walks every morn- 
ing to the training table from his 
own vine and fig tree in the univer- 
sity town. 

Some of these men are working 
their way thru college; others keep 
their own. motor cars in the town 
garage. Some—and nowadays the 
very great majority—came to col- 
lege to get an education; a few 
others came to play football and are 
getting educated in spite of them- 
selves by the game and its associa- 
tions and by a necessary conformity 
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DAILY PRACTISE FOR YEARS MAKES 
VARSITY DROP-KICKERS 


with the academic standards for 
eligibility to varsity teams. Take 
them by and large and a cleaner lot 
of intelligent, eager youth you will 
not find anywhere. But if you were to 
ask each one of them just why he 
happened to choose this particular 
Alma Mater, you would find, if they 
were all frank, that a football clause 
entered into many of the answers. 

Herein lies the source of some evil. 
Just as every successful manufac- 
turing concern must exercize great 
forethought and thoroness in the 
selection of its raw material, so the 
college football organizations seek 
the best clay out of which to fashion 
winning teams. Some phases of this 
thoroness are, to say the least, ques- 
tionable, while others are natural and 
unavoidable. The search is not con- 
fined to the immediately available 
fields of the universities and col- 
leges ; it speculates in futures, going 
back to the preparatory schools 
which it combs with a fine-toothed 
comb; and there was a time, not so 
very long ago, when iron foundries 
and brick yards were not considered 
inappropriate fields for post-gradu- 
ate suggestion. 

It is a perfectly natural process 


for the alumni of every college to act 
as an automatic proselyting body. 
That process goes on all the time. 
The president of a Boston bank, him- 
self an old football man, caught a 
glimpse one summer day, thru his 
plate glass and polished brass fit- 
tings, of a tremendous pair of youth- 
ful shoulders seeking a vacation job 
in his counting house. He subsequent- 
ly sent for the applicant and as a re- 
sult of that and later talks, switched 
him away from the small New Eng- 
land college whither he was bound 
to the big university at Cambridge 
where he subsequently became an all- 
America guard and captain of the 
Harvard eleven. 

At Dartmouth a number of loyal 
but misguided graduates organized 
a few years ago by their joint sub- 
scriptions a large fund which was to 
be used in making loans to indigent 
freshmen of athletic prowess. Few of 
these loans, which bore interest at 
2 per cent, ever paid either interest 
or principal; altho the returns in 
football victories during their cur- 
rency may have partially repaid the 
ill-advised alumni who have, how- 
ever, more recently abandoned the 
project as both bad finance and 
worse sportsmanship. 

At a few of the leading schools of 
the New England and Eastern states 
clubs have been organized as recruit- 
ing grounds for athletic talent, the 
members of such clubs being assured 
beforehand an excellent chance for 
that social recognition in college 
which almost every undergraduate 
ardently desires. All sorts of induce- 
ments are made to influence a good 
athlete’s selection of his college, 
especially if he be poor; possible 
scholarships and established aids are 
suggested and bespoken, eating clubs 
are organized chiefly for their stew- 
ardship. One famous Yale tackle had 
the score-card privilege for the base- 
ball and football games given him, 
and there is the extreme story of the 
Pennsylvania fullback, the longest 
punter of his time in all the col- 
leges, whose mud-stained canvas 
jacket was bought as a curio for a 
sum sufficient to pay all college ex- 
penses. But the extreme cases of 
proselyting are fast disappearing, 
particularly since the new rules have 
put a premium on quick intelligence 
as opposed to mere weight and 
strength. 


BUILDING THE MACHINE 


More creditably characteristic of 
American system than the harvesting 
of football material is the wonderful 
way in which all this varied material 
is worked every year into beautifully 
reciprocating machines. To watch a 
representative university eleven run 
thru its signals just before lining 
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EVERY MAN ON THE TEAM IS A 
SPECIALIST 


up for its championship game is to 
see one of the most perfect examples 
of human coéperation realizable. The 
eleven component parts, each element 
a separate volition, pass in and out 
thru. their signaled evolutions, 
smoothly weaving the pattern of the 
coach’s designing. It is a beautiful 
moving picture, set in the crisp air 
and the high blue afternoons of au- 
tumn, instinct with the swiftness and 
vigor of youth. And it all looks so 
natural and easy; the very perfec- 
tion of the finished product, as in the 
case of a good crew on race day, is 
completely deceptive. In reality an 
American college football team is the 
most elaborate, painstaking output 
of the organized industry which we 
call sport. 

I asked Mr. Haughton, coach of the 
Harvard team for the past five years, 
whether Brickley’s extraordinary 
record last season in goal kicking 
was to be accounted for by special 
aptitude. 

“Not a bit of it,” he replied. ““Noth- 
ing but practise. That boy has been 
drop-kicking a football nearly every 
day for five years. He takes a ball 
home with him in June and kicks it 
all summer. And, remember this too,” 
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he explained. “The success of goal 
kicking is only about fifty per cent 
the affair of the man who happens 
to do the kicking. We used to run 
thru those plays when Brickley 
took the ball—kick, or fake, or 
run, whatever it was—as many 
as fifty times in an afternoon. By 
the end of the season they could 
have pulled off those plays with 
their eyes shut or in the middle of a 
dark night.” 


' THE FOOTBALL CLOISTER 

This smooth and deceptive perfec- 
tion is attained in the penetralia of 
what has been called for many years 
“secret practise,” an idea which a 
good many people, notably English- 
men, are unable to reconcile with 
their ideals of sport. Last year the 
only two persons, outside of the five 
or six regular coaches, who ever saw 
the Harvard team in secret practise 
were the Governor of the Philippine 
Islands and Miss Julia Sanderson. 
At Yale, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
and Cornell, the same apparently 
esoteric methods prevail; after the 
early games of October the teams an- 
nually disappear behind closed and 
guarded gates. But year after year 
the general American public are 
rather at a Ioss to see what has been 
accomplished behind those barred 
gates. The presumption is that, after 
so much secrecy, some new trick 
plays will be tried or some startling 
development of the game—like Mr. 
Deland’s flying wedge in ’94, for ex- 
ample—will be sprung on unsuspect- 
ing opponents and spectators. But so 
far as the average layman can see the 
team which emerges empanoplied in 
mystery after its month of secret 
sessions plays pretty much the same 
character of game which it practised 
openly in October. 

The truth of the matter is that 
secret practise is less secret than 


concentrated. A degree of secrecy is 
of course necessary to any game 
which depends so largely for success 
upon strategy. But what is actually 
accomplished in secret practise is the 
perfection of team play; games are 
rarely won by tricks in modern foot- 
ball. It is a great advantage for the 
later-day coach to get his team away 
by themselves, away from the dis- 
tracting undergraduate gallery, the 
“scouts” of his chief rivals, and from 
the well-meaning but bothersome 
“old ’varsity man” whose name is 
legion. The season is short at best, 
only two months, and if the elaborate 
strategy of a game which is really a 
kind of breathless chess is to be mas- 
tered and put into almost automatic 
working order, the closest concen- 
tration which goes only with a cer- 
tain amount of isolation is really 
necessary. The theory of every for- 
mation is explained to regulars and 
substitutes in a series of careful 
blackboard lectures, which are mod- 
els of clear exposition, before those 
formations are vizualized in actual 
running units on the field. The Yale 
eleven of 1902 only lined up twice for 
actual scrimmage play during the 
last three weeks of its season, and 
the Harvard eleven last year did not 
scrimmage once in practise after the 
first of November. That is one of the 
“secrets” of secret practise. 

Back of all this higher mentality 
goes on constantly, right up to the 
day of the final game, an insistent 
drilling in individual positions— 
end play, tackle play, _ kicking, 
tackling, catching punts—so that 
eleven highly developed specialists, 
each with a codperative knowledge of 
the others’ specialties, line up in bat- 
tle array when the referee blows his 
whistle for the supreme test and 
forty thousand people keep silence to- 
gether. 


THE COACH—A UNIQUE TYPE 

The great artificer in manufac- 
turing a football team is the unique 
amateur-professional who is himself 
a product of the game he has helped 
to produce. Such men as Walter 
Camp of Yale, Percy Haughton of 
Harvard, A. A. Stagg of Chicago, 
Paul Dashiel of Annapolis, Lieuten- 
ant Graves of the army, Dr. Sharpe 
of Cornell, and Professor Williams 
of Minnesota, constitute a class of 
coaches peculiar to this sport. Every 
one of them is a professional in the 
sense that he derives, or has derived, 
pecuniary compensation from his 
coaching or advice. But every one of 
them is also “a gentleman and a 
scholar,” and for every one of them 
football, altho for the time being an 
absorbing occupation, is really avo- 
cational. 

These men and others like them 
have made the game what it is today. 
From year to year, with the incen- 
tive of rivalry in actual contest, they 
have developed its possibilities; sev- 
eral of them, as members of the 
Rules Committee, have brought to 
the codification of the regulations 
the practical experience gained in 
successive seasons of active coaching. 
With the exception of Princeton 
every one of the larger Eastern col- 
leges and most of the Western have 
come around to the professional 
coach of this type, generally a gradu- 
ate of the particular college which 
pays for his services. Yale is the last 
to join the group (altho her football 
“policy” has for many years been di- 
rected by Mr. Walter Camp), having 
just engaged Mr. Howard Jones for 
three years at a salary which is said 
to be only slightly less than that paid 
by the college corporation to ex-Pres- 
ident Taft. 

In addition to its mental and 
physical ability there is one more ele- 
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ment in the manufacture of a foot- 
ball team, and that is the intangible 
but vital element of spirit. Spirit 
cannot be manufactured, but it can 
be fostered. A well-coached, well- 
trained team of young Americans al- 
ways has plenty of spirit and no one 
who has followed the matter closely 
can believe seriously for a minute 
that there is much difference be- 
tween the various colleges in this re- 
spect. Confidence in the captain and 
in the coach, and a liking for and 
inter-reliance upon each other keep 
it alive under severe stress, but curi- 
ously enough overconfidence gen- 
erally saps it. A well-known Yale 
coach, who was an all-America end 
in his day, told me that in his opin- 
ion any good team and any good 


player is, or ought to be, thoroly 
scared before the whistle blows. 

There used to be a saying around 
the quarters at Poughkeepsie that a 
crew which sang at its meals always 
moved swiftly over the face of the 
waters. Which, saying, being in- 
terpreted, meant simply that eight 
men who were not overtrained or 
worried, and who got along happily 
and with good appetites ashore, were 
pretty sure to move harmoniously to- 
gether afloat. And an eleven must be 
as well-knit as an eight. 

With a similar end in view the 
popular captain and the wise coach 
try to keep keen the natural spirit 
of youth. The old trainer, with his 
veterinary or prize-ring methods, is 
rapidly disappearing or being sub- 


ordinated to the skilled physician 
whose job it is to keep the whole 
squad normally healthy. And a good 
deal of thoughtful social pains are 
taken by a conscientious captain and 
his advisers to make a happy, homo- 
geneous family out of personalities 
which might easily develop, under the © 
strain of competition and training, 
into factions. 

Other things being anywhere near 
equal, spirit wins football games. 
More than that, when things are 
otherwise unequal spirit has many 
times turned a losing into a winning 
game. For football has split from war 
at least in this respect, that victory 
no longer goes with the heaviest bat- 
talions. 

New York City. 


A SCULPTOR OF REVOLT 


BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


AUTHOR OF “THE JUNGLE,” “THE METROPOLIS,” “LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE” 


We present this article to the read- 
ers of The Independent not because 
we agree at all points with Mr. Sin- 
clair in his estimate of the work of 
his “Revolutionary Sculptor,” but 
because it is the comment of a man 
with an interesting point of view on 
life upon the work of a sculptor with 
an interesting point of view both 
upon life and upon art. Mr. Mow- 
bray-Clarke’s work may be not near- 
ly so fine as Mr. Sinclair thinks it is, 
but it is noteworthy because it is the 
work of a man who is trying to ex- 
press ideas thru sculpture—THE 
EDITOR. 


AINE I believe it was' who de- 

i fined criticism as “the ad- 
ventures of a soul among 
masterpieces.” My purpose 

in this article is to tell of a recent 
adventure of my soul among the 
works of a young American sculptor. 
I must explain at the outset that the 
soul is the soul of an amateur; my 
qualification to talk on the subject of 
sculpture is twenty years devoted to 
the study of literature. But it some- 
times happens that the man who 
breaks new paths in an art has to 
look to path-breakers in other arts 
for understanding—rather than to 
the orthodox and respected authori- 
ties in his own art. It was not the 
learned in music who made the repu- 
tation of “Lohengrin,” nor was it 
the experts in poetical meter who 
di:covered “Leaves of Grass.’ I pre- 
sume to believe that I have had an 
adventure among masterpieces of 
sculpture, and I shall not believe it 
any the less, ever if all the art au- 


thorities in the country agree to 
laugh at me. 

As a preliminary to the adventure, 
I made a year’s “grand tour” of the 
art galleries of Europe. I saw the old 
work, and all I could of the new—the 
exhibitions of the Post Impression- 
ists in London, of the Futurists in 
Amsterdam, the Secessionists in Ber- 
lin and the Cubists in Paris. Then 
I came to New York, in time for 
what every one agreed was the most 
significant art exhibition ever: held 
in America—that of the Association 
of American Painters and Sculptors. 
I went the rounds, interested and 
surprised to see how well, in the 
total result, the American men were 
able to hold their own with the Eu- 
ropeans. I came back to my starting 
point, and was about to leave when 
my eye was caught by a little piece 
of sculpture. And so began the ad- 
venture. 

The title of it was “Antiquities.” 
It showed .an old man riding upon 
a donkey, hugging in his arms a load 
of books and wearing upon his feat- 
ures an imbecile grin. Before him 
was a skeleton, dragging the donkey 
on, and behind him was the devil, 
pushing. It was only a cartoon, if 
you please; but it was extremely 
amusing and expressive. A friend 
who was with me was puzzled by it, 
and asked, “Why does he call it ‘An- 
tiquities’?” And I answered, “You 
must have starved many years in an 
attic to understand it. You must 
have had real art dying inside of you, 
and seen the dead-souled rich spend- 
ing their treasures for the dead art 
works of dead ages.” You see, I had 


met some artists and critics in Flor- 
ence and in Paris, and I knew what 
the real men thought of America’s 
greatest millionaire art collector 
(peace to his ashes!) and the tons 
of old junk that he was shipping 
across the seas. So the face of the 
old creature on the donkey was a 
kind of katharsis to my soul. 

I looked in the catalog and saw 
that the work was by J. Mowbray- 
Clarke, a New York sculptor. I said, 
“Let’s see what else he has done,” 
and I sought out the group which 
stood at the head of his list, and was 
called “Parasites.” 

The only critic who condescended 
to mention the exhibit of this young 
American sculptor spoke of it as be- 
ing “marred by an involved symbol- 
ism.” Well, perhaps that is a matter 
of individual idiosyncrasy. I can only 
report my own adventure; the sym- 
bolism of Mowbray-Clarke was like 
the book of my own soul to me. Per- 
haps I am a specialist in revolution; 
and perhaps it will be long before 
the art critics have come to under- 
stand and to shudder at Parasitism 


- as I have come to understand it and 


to shudder at it. Suffice it to say that 
I looked at those “Parasites,” my 
eye flew from one to another—and 
I knew them instantly. I knew just 
what they meant; and also I knew 
the soul of the man who had created 
them. I knew ‘how he had lived and 
what he had felt; I knew him as 
well as if he had been a life-long 
friend—in fact, as I discovered later, 
I knew him better. I have since met 
several of his intimate friends, and 
none of them know what I know, 
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“ANTIQUITIES” 


“You must have starved many years in an attic to understand it. You must have had real art dying inside of you, and seen the dead-souled rich spend- 
ing their treasures for the dead art works of dead ages.” 


that he is a man of genius, a great 
revolutionary sculptor and a coming 
force in American art. 

Parasites! There are thirteen of 
them. They are only a foot or so 
high, standing singly or in groups 
upon a base about seven feet long. 
In the center stands the queen of 
them all, the mistress and archtype 
of our parasitic civilization—the 
Babylonian Woman. A nude figure, 
the arms stretched wide, and the 
head thrown back, the pose of one 
drunk with her own power, and yet, 
too, with a weary look upon her face. 
Behind her kneels the nun, slender, 
rapt, her eyes cast up to heaven— 
she is the one who can be happy see- 
ing visions, while her sisters are 
sold in white-slave auction-rooms. 
Behind her are three monks, with 
books in their hands, singing—oh, 
the wonder of singing that is in their 
faces!—able to enjoy their heavenly 
harmonies while workingmen are 
ground up in mills, and suffocated in 
mines and starved in sweat shops. 
Behind them, cast out and prone, is 
the waste man. My experience in our 
prisons has so far been limited to 
an eighteen-hour term, but that was 
quite enough to stamp the type of 
the convict upon my soul forever. 

Upon the other side stands the 
group of the family; the master of 


the house and the master of affairs 
—the conqueror and, therefore, the 
chief of all parasites in a parasitic 
civilization; serene, imposing—you 
know the type, perhaps. You have 
met him at some directors’ meeting, 
where his orders are to vote first and 

















“WHITHER?” 


“Never before, to my knowledge, has so much 
anti-clericalism been packed into a bit of plas- 
ter.”’ 


discuss afterward; or at some ban- 
quet, where he solves with dignity 
the problems of the capitalist state. 
Clinging to him is his little boy; 
with her face to the ground before 
him is his wife, and at a decorous 
distance are the sisters, the younger 
frail and questioning, the elder silent 
and sad. At one side crouches the 
old man, with his harp—harping 
upon the past, which no one heeds. 

I cannot tell in words the ex- 
traordinary impression of life which 
these figures gave me. Every face is 
a separate study; comic or tragic, 
they are alive, they are quivering 
with life, bursting with meaning. 

Everything this man has done is 
the same—it is alive. Take the ex- 
traordinary figure which he calls 
“Whither,” and which I took at first 
for one of the Cubist eccentricities. 
It is a long, lean, clerical personage, 
seated in a pulpit chair and contem- 
plating the eternal verities. An ar- 
ticle on sculpture is no place to dis- 
cuss the modern institutional church 
and its influence. Suffice it to say that 
anti-clericalism is one of the great 
forces of modern life, and that never 
before, to my knowledge, has so 
much anti-clericalism been packed 
into a bit of plaster. 

It is not all topical, however. There 
is a lovely figure of “Spring,” and a 
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charming one of a little girl, en- 
titled “Bloomers.” Also there is a 
strange and haunting thing called 


“The Tree”’—which brought to me 


an amusing experience. It shows a 
young female figure emerging from 
the ground, while at her feet lies 
another form, scarcely recognizable, 
falling away in decay. While I was 
studying it, there came along a pros- 
perous American business man, the 
type you know at once, whether you 
meet him in the Sahara desert or the 
Amazon jungle. He, too, studied the 
group, and then remarked to his 
companion: “Why the devil does he 
call it ‘The Tree’?” They discussed 
it for some time, and did not seem 
to be getting anywhere, so, in a 
spirit of helpfulness, I volunteered 
a hint. I said, “I suppose it’s because 
the live ones grow out of the dead 
ones.” I was surprized at the way the 
hint was received. The worthy gen- 
tleman thought it was a joke—in 
fact, he seemed to think it was the 
funniest joke he had ever heard in 


all his life. He laughed until he near- 
ly choked, and he could hardly tear 
himself from the spot; he stood 
there, staring at me in enraptured 
delight, as if I were a sort of eighth 
wonder of the world, a paragon of 
wit. “Because the live ones grow out 
of the dead ones!” 

So I realized that the symbolism 
of Mowbray-Clarke would indeed 
seem “involved” to some.: There was 
one figure which I will not dare to 
explain in this article, because it 
might prove so shocking that I would 
not be able to get the article printed. 
It was a group labeled “Christ,” and 
I sought it out especially, because I 
wondered what sort of a conception 
of Christ this original man would 
have. When I found the right num- 
ber, I had to consult my catalog sev- 
eral times to make sure that I had 
not made a mistake. Such a strange 
“Christ”! A workingman, nude to 
the waist, reeling backward in horri- 
ble agony, while a handsome young 
American militiaman plunges a bay- 


onet into his abdomen. While I was 
staring at this group, there came 
along a Catholic priest. He looked at 
it, and then at his catalog, and then 
again at the group, with an expres- 
sion of amazement upon his face. 
For not less than a quarter of an 
hour he stood there, with wonder 
and horror and fear and other tan- 
gled emotions crossing his counte- 
nance. I stood meantime watching 
him furtively, fascinated by the cu- 
rious problem. What was he making 
of it? What could that strange “ser- 
mon in stone,” that picture of a mod- 
ern Christ, be conveying to the mind 
of a Catholic priest? 

What it conveyed to me was just 
this: That we have at last in Amer- 
ica, what they have long had in Bel- 
gium and in Germany and in France, 
a revolutionary sculptor! A man who 
has heard the trumpet call of the 
greatest battle of all history, and has 
ranged himself upon the side of the 
hosts of Freedom and Progress! 

New York City. 

















“CHRIST” 


“What it conveyed to me was just this: That we have at last in America what they have long had in Belgium and in Germany and in France—a 


revolutionary sculptor. 
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ROBERT BRIDGES’ LITERARY 
ALPHABET 


TT: new poet laureate is 
alarmed at the degradation 
of vocal English now in 

process everywhere, and 
nowhere more rapid than at Oxford, 

“the home of standard English.” The 
unaccented vowel is sinking into in- 
distinguishable sameness and ob- 
scurity, e, o or a becoming a vague 
ugh or uh. “Into” is coming to be 

pronounced inter, and “nature” 
tends to take the cockney sound of 

neycher. Mr. Bridges sees no way of 
checking this process of phonetic de- 
cay except by adopting a spelling 
which shall represent the sounds of 
words, but at the same time he is 
appalled and repelled-—as we all are 

—by the phonetic alphabets that 

have been devised, with their un- 
couth spellings, upset letters and 

multitude of accents. . 

So Mr. Bridges, in his paper “On 
the Present State of English Pro- 
nunciation,” proposes to use char- 
acters slightly modified to indicate 
the different sounds, but not suffi- 
ciently changed to be unreadable. 
For instance, the letter a stands for 
four different vowel sounds in the 
sentence: “All mankind are slaves.” 
But by using four different forms of 
a the pronunciation is clearly indi- 
cated: 


Al manKkjnd ar slays: 


By utilizing an old font of Anglo- 
Saxon type he is able to represent all 
the sounds necessary for a practical 
approximation to actual phonetic 
values. This involves the use of 

















ROBERT BRIDGES, THE LAUREATE 


58 characters instead of 26, but as 
his argument is for an artistic type, 
he compares the number of his sym- 
bols with the number actually used 
in attempts at artistic printing with 
modern type, and finds the ratio to 
be only 58 against 40 or 46 now used. 
There are 15 ligatures in his alpha- 
bet, and deducting these and those in 
use from the regular alphabet, he 
finds a ratio of 43 to 26, which may 
be still further reduced. 

But rather than discuss at further 
length the details of the proposed 
alphabet, we will reproduce a speci- 
men of it which shows at least that 
it is possible to print sounds upon 
paper in a way that can be read with 
little trouble and is not in itself 
repugnant to the sight. 








Al the world’s a stag, 
and vl che men and wimen marly players: 
Chey hav cheix exits and them entranees ; 
And on man in his tm plays many parts, 
His acts buiry sev’n ages. Ac fersc che infwnc, 
Miilir, and piikin, in the nurses arms. 

_ Then che whinin sKolboy, wich his satchel, 
And shjniry mornin fag, crapiry IK snail 
Unwilinly tu scool. And chen che luver, 
Sjhin, K furnas, wich a woful balav 
Mad cu his mistres jbrov. Then a souloier, 
Ful of strains echs, and béxded IK che par, 
Jélus in onur, sudain and quick in quaeel, 
Sakin, che bub repiizaciun 


uvn in the canuns mawth. 








STAINING THE WOOD OF 
LIVING TREES 


EAUTIFUL and novel effects 
B in staining wood have been 
obtained by making the 
standing tree take up dye 
solutions. A hole is bored thru the 
trunk near the ground, a cork used 
to plug one end and a reservoir of 
the staining solution connected with 
the other. The amount of liquid ab- 
sorbed by the tree is astounding. A 
Scotch fir was known to take up 
three gallons in two days. Of course 
in larger trees a number of holes 
must be bored thru the trunk. 

‘Attempts to hasten the process by 
applying pressure have not been sat- 
isfactory. Capillary action and os- 
motic pressure seem to be sufficient 
to spread the stain as in the nat- 
ural rise of plant sap. 

In many cases the coloring effect 
is marked by the most beautiful 
veining. This has been found to be 
particularly true in the tropics, 
where at certain seasons of the year 
the upward rush of sap is very rapid, 
but in any climate striking effects 
may be obtained. These differ with 
the trees. Furthermore only water 
soluble dyes will serve and many of 
these are useless. One per cent solu- 
tions are best, and the particular 
dye for each wood must be deter- 
mined in advance by experiment. 
Birch was splendidly colored by mal- 
achite green and methylene blue, yet 
eosin produced a very streaky ef- 
fect. Eosin is not fast to light, an- 
other objection. Aniline chloride re- 
acts with the lignin of the wood to 
produce a beautiful yellow. In fact 
many chemicals not in themselves 
dyes are suitable, because they act 
on compounds in the wood to form 
colors. A splendid salmon-red may 
be secured by using para-phenylene- 
diamine. Tannic acid acts in a dif- 
ferent way. After it has penetrated 
the wood thoroly the tree may be 
cut and sawed into boards and 
fumed with ammonia just as oak, 
chestnut and any wood naturally 
containing tannic acid is fumed. 
Treated with potassium dichromate, 
a rich brown results with a wood 
which has previously absorbed tan- 
nic acid. Thus cheaper woods may 
be made to equal the more expensive 
oak in appearance. 

The rapidity of absorption is al- 
most beyond belief. In one case a 
birch was colored over night with a 
weak solution of aniline chloride. 
The leaves turned dark, and in a few 
days looked like those of the purple 
birch. Tinting flowers by sticking 
their stems into various dyes has 
long been a household amusement. 
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PUTTING A LOADED WAGON-BODY IN PLACE ON 


THE TRUCK 


These sections are loaded in the various departments of the warehouse, carried on overhead tracks 
to this platform and lowered to the truck. This Telpher system prevents delay and keeps the loading 
gangs busy without interruption. 


SCIENTIFIC TRUCK LOADING 
LOS ANGELES firm of 
A wholesale grocers makes 
use of a loading system for 
its large fleet of motor 
trucks that is a great saving of time 
and money, and also prevents confu- 
sion and mistakes in making up 
loads for retailers. This is known as 
the Telpher system, and consists of 
a series of spare bodies, or to be 
precise, half bodies, for its truck, 
each half being an independent, 
interchangeable unit, in the form of 
a hand truck with small wheels. 
These body units are handled by 
an overhead electric motor, which 
picks up an empty half body, whirls 
it away on an overhead track to any 
desired part of the warehouse, and 
returns with a loaded unit that has 
been prepared. Within five minutes 
from the arrival of a truck at the 
warehouse the spare bodies have 
been removed, the full ones set in 
place by the Telpher, and the driver 
is ready for another delivery. By the 
former method of hand loading this 
process required about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. The absence of a 
number of hand trucks and piles of 
goods on the loading platform re- 
sults in orderly work and no confu- 
sion; hence the liability of mistakes 
in loading and checking is lessened. 
The empty units are loaded in the 
warehouse while the truck is on its 
rounds. As the overhead tracks ex- 
tend to every department, the motor 
runs the unit to one part of the 
building for a sack of ‘sugar, to an- 
other for a case of corn. and so on, 
making up the required load as it 
goes along. 
The unloading from box cars is 
accomplished the same way; the 


Telpher picking up a hand truck and 
taking it to the department where it 
belongs, and as the elevator and 
upper floors are equipped with rails, 
every part of the building is acces- 
sible to this device. 


TO CLEAR THE LANDSCAPE 


N the course of the summer the 
{ highways between New York 
City and Lake George have 
been cleared of advertising 
signs unlawfully placed on fences, 
trees and rocks. The National High- 
ways Protective Society, which ac- 
complished this beneficent work, 
found it an arduous task. Col. Ed- 
ward §. Cornell, secretary of the 
society, says that the highway patrol 
at first found the roads, particularly 
thruout Rensselaer and Saratoga 
counties, literally plastered with dis- 
figuring advertisements. Thanks to 
the society’s propaganda, more than 
nine hundred business concerns 
which have made a practise of using 
the highways for advertising pur- 
poses have agreed to stop. 

The removal of obnoxious adver- 
tising placards is a necessary and an 
important step in the direction of 
restoring to the public its violated 
rights in the enjoyment of beauty in 
its surroundings. The invasion of 
those rights has gone further thru- 
out the length and breadth of this 
land than in any other part of the 
world. 

Further evidence that the public is 
beginning to realize that it is time 
to call a halt is the fact that influen- 
tial residents of the Berkshire Hills 
section of Massachusetts have noti- 
fied the merchants that they will not 
trade with those who advertise on 
billboards. 


LUMINOUS BIRDS 


T is an old story in American nat- 
I ural history that our big blue 
heron, when standing in the 
water at night, seeking its 
food, attracted frogs and fish with- 
in striking distance by display- 
ing a phosphorescent light from its 
breast. The notion has been dis- 
missed as a tradition derived from 
the Old World. Pliny mentions lumi- 
nous birds as existing in the Hercy- 
nian forest. In 1555 Gesner wrote a 
book about plants and animals that 
shone in darkness, and in 1647 
Thomas Bartholin compiled an exten- 
sive work on the subject, one volume 
of which was devoted to birds, in- 
cluding an incendaria avis, which set 
on fire any tree or house on which it 
perched! It was thought that an echo 
of these old fables might have been 
applied to our heron, suggested by a 
noticeable patch of whitish, fluffy 
feathers in the middle of its breast. 
It appears, however, that a lumi- 
nous bird may really exist at certain 
times and seasons; and why not our 
heron’s breast, under suitable condi- 
tions? In 1907 and 1908 many birds, 
glowing with unearthly light, were 
seen in the east of England, near 
Cambridge, in Norfolk County, and 
elsewhere, and also in southern 
France and Spain. A gamekeeper 
killed one near Twiford, England, 
and found it to be a barn-owl. 

All the many cases observed in 
that region were of birds of prey, 
and the glow seemed mainly confined 
to their breasts. It was probably due 
to bacteria on the feathers, those of 
the breast being more exposed to 
contact with soiling substances, such 
as decaying flesh, and less easily 
cleaned than other parts of the plum- 
age. It was also everywhere noticed 
that these luminous birds “disap- 
peared” in May—a fact explained by 
the molting of the phosphorescent 
feathers at that season. 

The phenomenon is not confined to 
wild birds. Domestic pigeons some- 
times show it; and the French chron- 
icler, Bartholin, recounts that in 
1641 at Montpelier, in France, dur- 
ing a short period of famine, many 
fowls were brought to market which 
attracted wide and wondering atten- 
tion by their phosphorescence. Even 
the Prince of Condé deigned to in- 
spect and admire them. A cock was 
killed “who shone on all parts of his 
body with a remarkably strong 
light.” A hen at Montebello “shone 
like a ball of white fire.” It is no won- 
der that Bartholin remarked: “It is 
a pity that the cock did not meet the 
hen; for we might then have ob- 
tained a breed of incandescent 
fowls.” 
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YOUR COSMOPOLITAN SHOES 


a 2 manufacture a pair of shoes 
the maker draws on every 
continent and nearly every 
corner of the earth. Experts 
of the Bureau of Manufactures of 
the Department of Commerce have 
gathered definite information about 
the process by which the nations 
contribute to your footwear. 
The vamp of a man’s high-grade 
shoe is made of horsehide brought 
from Russia and tanned in New 


Jersey with bichromate of potash: 


The top is probably made of the skin 
of a goat that roamed the plains of 
South America, brought to this coun- 
try and tanned in Philadelphia with 
gambier, which, in turn, was brought 
from the East Indies. Wood oil from 
Michigan serves to render the top 
soft and pliable. 

The brilliance of patent leather is 
the result of polishing with a-com- 
position containing lampblack and 
turpentine, the latter coming from 
North Carolina, damer from New 
Zealand, asphalt from South Amer- 
ica, wood naphtha from Michigan, 
benzoin from Sumatra, amber from 
the region round about the Baltic 
Sea, sandarac from Africa, mastic 
from Greece, fiemi from Asia and lac 
from Cuba. 

The outer sole is furnished by the 
Texas steer. This is tanned in Ken- 
tucky by bark derived from Tennes- 
see. The inner sole is made of the 
hide of California cattle. The lifts 
for the heel are constructed of the 
skin of a buffalo that flourishes in 
East India, and the dextrine that 
holds them fast is derived from the 
cornfields of Illinois. 

The sole is stitched to the welt 
with linen thread spun in Scotland; 
and this thread is strengthened with 
wax that comes from the pines of 
North Carolina. The cement that 
holds the thread was prepared from 
the sap of the rubber tree of Brazil. 
The leather for the box toe was hard- 
ened by shellac found in the crude 
state in Siam. 

For the tongue of the shoe it is 
probable that there was imported 
from Australia the kangaroo hide 
that is peculiarly serviceable for 
this part. The cork insole proceeds 
from the forests of Portugal. The 
bright polish to be observed in the 
soie is produced by a coat of bay- 
berry tallow made from the fruit of 
the Indian bay tree. 

The twill for the inside comes 
from cotton grown in Texas, woven 
in Massachusetts, stiffened in Phila- 
delphia with paste made from Kan- 
sas wheat flour. Thread spun from 
sea-island cotton furnishes the top 
stitching. Wool from the sheep of 


Ohio supply the material for the felt 
heel pads. These are felted in a New 
York town, distributed in Boston, 
and glued to place with gum arabic 
from Egypt. 

Shoe laces are made from native 
cotton thread colored with logwood 
from Yucatan. Silk from China sup- 
plies the tag whereon the name of 
the maker is embroidered. Steel, 
made in Pittsburgh especially for 
this purpose, is used for the nails. 
The lacing hooks and eyelets are 
made in Connecticut, a combination 
of zinc and copper providing the 
“foundation.” 

It is said that, with the aid of fif- 
teen machines and sixty-three per- 
sons, the leather can be transformed 
into a pair of shoes in thirty-four 
minutes. 

The box in which the finished 
shoes are packed, is made of Amer- 
ican wheat straw and the cotton- 
woods of the Mississippi delta. 


STREET SEMAPHORES 


F Addison were still listing street 
{ noises, he would put the whis- 
tle of the traffic policeman at 
the crowded corner near the 
head of his shrill list. Unregulated 
traffic would be an impossibility in 
the great cities, and this sharp blast, 
or the simple, commanding gesture 
of the hand, is familiar in every 
large city. 

But Philadelphia is equipping her 
traffic squad with a brand-new de- 
vice. A semaphore signal, in design 
much like the type used by the rail- 
roads, is set on a standard seven or 
eight feet high. The arm reads 
“Closed,” and the movement of a le- 
ver sets it to the customary “dan- 
ger” position. The policeman merely 
twists his wrist to throw open first 
one and then the other roadway. The 
sign can be read clearly 200 feet 
away. 
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THE SEMAPHORE TRAFFIC REGULATOR 
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SMALL PARKS FOR SMALL 
TOWNS 


ITY folks think of a park as 
a huge affair, with statues, 
and swan boats, and a com- 
missioner, and other orna- 
ments costing much money and 
trouble to maintain, and it seems to 
them peculiarly an urban institution. 
But dwellers in small towns are be- 
ginning to feel that parks are good 
things for them, too; and here and 
there all over the country village 
improvement societies are exerting 
themselves to get them. The desire is 
sometimes accomplished in a very 
interesting way, and leads to unex- 
pectedly gratifying consequences. 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania, by turning 
a frog pond and dumping hole into a 
place of health and beauty, showed 
what the larger sort of communities 
may well do; but the successes in the 
smaller places are better worth the 
attention of would-be imitators. 
The alertness of the women in 
Enosburg, Vermont, furnished an 
excellent example. A “rather home- 
ly” church, as Mr. P. T. Farwell de- 
scribes it, in his forthcoming book 
on methods of village improvement, 
occupied a barren piece of land in 
the center of the village—a relic of 
early days. One night the church and 
its horse sheds burned, whereupon 
the ladies’ society purchased the 
land and planted it with trees and 
shrubs under the guidance of a land- 
scape gardener. The development of 
this park has transformed the ap- 
pearance of the village, and has 


proved an inspiration for much other 
community work. 

California always acts on so big a 
scale that one is not surprised to 
learn that the women of Porterville, 
a town of 3200 people, not content 
with having promoted a suburban 
pleasure ground of 40 acres, are now 
furnishing a smaller one within the 
village. In the West, where towns are 
so often planned before there are 
any occupants, it is usual to reserve 
park spaces; but in the East it often 
happens that the most sightly spot 
in the village is held by some ancient 


edifice that spoils the whole scene.’ 


Such was the case in the otherwise 
charming aspect of Wellesley Hills, 
near Boston, until the local improve- 
ment society bestirred itself. The op- 
tion price of the property was 
$20,000, but when the society had 
raised half that sum the village 
authorities appropriated the remain- 
der, and accepted the care of a pretty 
park in place of the eyesore. One 
money-raising device there was a 
May breakfast, to which patrons 
came from far and near on their 
way to business, and voted it as 
amusing as it was appetizing and 
original. In Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts, four triangular spaces where 
roads slant across one another have 
been made into parks—a suggestion 
that should be widely fruitful. 
Public drinking fountains (for 
horses) have been an object of simi- 
lar care in several places. In Wy- 
more, Nebraska, the making of six 
little parks had the effect of driving 
away as many saloons, by the opera- 
tion of a law against licensing a 

















HARD TO TELL THE BIRDS FROM THE FLOWERS 


The three young seagulls are feeding in a patch of ice-plant on the California coast, nearly con- 
cealed by the protective coloration of their mottled plumuge. The ice-plant, so-called because of the 
glittering papille on its fleshy stem and leaves, grows about the Mediterranean, in the Canaries 


and South Africa and in California. 


liquor seller within a certain dis- 
tance of a public institution. 

How help may be enlisted for such 
community benefits is pleasantly 
illustrated by the experience of Zona 
Gale, the novelist. In her home town 
there was by the river a barren piece 
of sand and stones with a delightful 
outlook. Its improvement was at- 
tempted by some public-spirited per- 
sons, for whom a landscape artist 
made a plan of beautification. Money 
was scant, but ingenuity abounded. 
A year later the author and manager 
of a play then popular in New York 
offered the privilege of its produc- 
tion in the town by a local cast of 
amateurs. “The effect of this gift,” 
Miss Gale relates, “was immediate. 
Not only did the actors give their 
services, but the manager of the 
theater gave its rental, the coal deal- 
ers gave the heating, the electric 
light company the lighting, the 
printers gave the tickets, the news- 
papers the advertising and pro 
grams, and the local shops the prop- 
erties. The play was given absolutely 
without expense, and netted enough 
to pay for the park’s planting, the 
town agreeing to do the grading and 
put on the top soil.” 

Examples might be multiplied and 
benefits expatiated upon; but it all 
would go to show that small parks in 
small towns are just as desirable as 
in big towns, and are by no means 
unattainable. 


LIGHT-PRESSURE 


HAT light-pressure is respon- 

I sible for the creation and 

direction of a comet’s tail 

we all know. We are wiser 
on the subject of comets since the 
last appearance of Halley’s. 

But a new and striking laboratory 
illustration of this force has been 
developed by Gilbert D. West. The 
energy emitted by an incandescent 
electric light is received on a leaf of 
gold or aluminum, suspended by its 
upper edge, and the pressure of the 
light-waves is sufficient to deflect the 
metal leaf from the vertical, the 
angle of deviation being observed by 
a microscope. The observed effect de- 
parts by less than one-tenth from 
the calculated effect. The effect is 
well seen in a rarefied atmosphere of 
hydrogen supporting one or two mil- 
limeters of mercury. It can even be 
observed in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen at atmospheric pressure. This 
exceedingly simple and beautiful 
proof of the force exerted by the 
pressure of light gives the complet- 
ing touch to the discovery of the 
great Scandinavian onphysicist Ar- 
rhenius, who first developed the 
theory of light-pressure as a cosmic 
force. 


























THE NEW BOOKS 

















THE BISMARCK OF THE 
FAR EAST 


When Li Hung Chang was making 
his trip around the world he visited 
Prince Bismarck, whose work as 
leader in German political life had 
already been completed. In the course 
of their conversation the great Chi- 
nese Viceroy remarked that some 
people had paid him the high compli- 
ment of calling him the “Bismarck 
of the Far East.” Whereupon the 
Prince replied that he himself could 
never hope to be termed the “Li 
Hung Chang of Europe.” This po- 
lite exchange of compliments sug- 
gests the vast difference between 
these men in matters of environment, 
life-work and character, but it also 
emphasizes the fact that both be- 
longed to the highest type of genius 
in their respective spheres, and in- 
dicates how large a place each filled 
in national and international affairs. 
His long career as a high official of 
the empire and his identification 
with so many movements that 
brought China into collision or closer 
contact with the western world make 
the publication of the Memoirs of 
Li Hung Chang an event of impor- 
tance. These translated extracts are 
taken from the lengthy journals and 
copious notes which his literary ex- 
ecutors have diligently collected from 
various places since the Viceroy’s 
death. They have been wisely select- 
ed and grouped around themes of 
special interest to readers in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. They cannot 
fail to attract attention, for they re- 
veal the many-sided character of a 
truly remarkable man and constitute 
a noteworthy commentary on the 
course of Chinese history during the 
period of the awakening of the na- 
tion to western impulses. Li Hung 
Chang did not dominate the policies 
of China as did the late Empress 
Dowager, Tze Hsi, whom Li virtu- 
ally raised to power, then later came 
to oppose and finally to detest; but 
he best epitomized the character of 
his people and accomplished more to 
advance the interests of his country 
and preserve her sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity than any other in- 
dividual of his time. He was a man 
of great versatility. In his youth he 
desired to become “poet laureate” of 
China, and he never wholly lost the 
vision of a literary career. One of the 
best students in university days, he 
held thru all his after years that love 
of learning which wealth and war 
and administrative burdens so often 


stifle in lesser men. His industry was 
marvelous, and this, combined with 
native shrewdness, was bound to 
bring wealth and advancement. 
While yet an under-secretary in a 
provincial sub-treasury he wrote in 
his diary: “I have not had as yet 
vast experiences in the world, but it 
is an established thought with me 
that if you are possest of a definite 
amount of anything people are will- 
ing to aid you to add to it, while 
if you are wholly without, it is a re- 
markable man who will offer you 
anything.” This observation of the 
power of wealth was not unheeded 
in his own career, and he was prone 
to judge men and events by stand- 
ards of gain and loss in wealth and 
reputation. When General Gordon of- 
fered to serve without pay to put 


down the Taiping rebellion Li Hung 
Chang was glad of the monetary ad- 
vantage but shrewdly queries: “Can 
it be, tho, that this: officer is not 
worth much, and that he is of little 
service to his own government?” Just 
at this time occurs one of his many 
early records of hatred against all 
foreigners. “It is not the men per- 
sonally that I dislike,” he says, “but 
it is their airs of wonderful superi- 
ority.” In the case of Gordon, how- 
ever, that personal dislike could not 
materialize in the face of that offi- 
cer’s gentlemanly bearing and supe- 
rior efficiency, and the Governor soon 
regarded his coming as “a direct 
blessing from heaven.” At the hight 
of his enthusiasm he writes: “What 
a sight for tired eyes and elixir for a 
heavy heart it is to see this splendid 














LI HUNG CHANG AND MR. GLADSTONE 


“As I wrote during my world journey, if I could not be Li Hung Chang I should next prefer 
to be the Prime Minister of England. It is true I should not want to have his ailments, and I 
presume he would not like to possess my rheumatism and heart troubles; but Mr. Gladstone made 
a deep impression upon me during the few hours I was at his home. He appeared to me as a 
man not only of great mentality but of wonderful strength of will and courage of conviction. 


His face looked to me more honest than any other I had 


seen in all Europe, and I believe if 


such a man as he were at the head of England’s affairs no great wrong would ever be done by 
that Government.”—From “Memoirs of Li Hung Chang.” 
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Englishman fight! I have just re- 
turned from nine days and nights 
with him, and if there is anything 
that I admire nearly as much as the 
superb scholarship of Tseng-kofan, 
it is the military qualities of this 
fine officer. He is a glorious 
fellow.” The various notes on the 
rupture between the Governor and 
his great general and the double ac- 
count given of the murder of the 
Wangs at Suchau reveal a dark side 
of Li Hung Chang’s character and 
tend to substantiate Gordon’s accu- 
sation of treachery on Li’s part. The 
strain of brutality in his nature and 
an utter disregard of human life as 
such appear from many a frank ut- 
terance in these extracts. “Once in 
Tien-tsin,” he wrote, “a low fellow 
came into my courtyard and told the 
banner captain in charge that he in- 
tended taking my life. He had a long 
piece of wire, and said he was going 
to hang me to my own gateposts. I 
had to have his head cut off before 
he would stop talking.” How strange- 
ly different the tone of his expres- 
sion after a trip thru some of the 
meaner sections of London: “The 
more I see and learn of the lower 
classes of people in Europe, the 
greater is my love and pity for the 
miserable poor of my own country.” 
In diplomacy Li Hung Chang was 
always a match for those who chose 
the most devious paths, but he was 
quick to appreciate the sincere prof- 
fers of help on the part of foreign- 
ers as well as the needs and failures 
at home. When he had performed the 
last great service for his country in 
settling the Boxer troubles, he thus 
records his high regard for the rep- 
resentative of the American Govern- 
ment: “Minister Conger, backed by 
the United States, was a strong 
friend of my country’s during those 
fearful weeks. I tremble to think 
what might have been China’s fate 
but for the stand taken by the Amer- 
ican Government.” Everywhere in 
the volume we find evidences of the 
Viceroy’s vigorous intellect, keen 
sense of humor, saving wit and 
crafty statesmanship, but it is in 
the notes on the Boxer troubles that 
we see more clearly the changes that 
came over him during his long ex- 
perience and find the native and ac- 
quired qualities of mind and heart 
merged in one great passion for his 
country’s welfare. His early preju- 
dices against Christianity had al- 
ready melted away as he gained 
greater acquaintance with its teach- 
ings and true representatives. The 
foreigners whom he once cordially 
hated he came to regard with high 
favor. “Our country,” he said on the 
eve of the Boxer uprising, “would be 
poorer in many ways if the foreign- 


ers ever withdrew, willingly or other- 
wise.” It would not be far from the 
truth to say that in early life he 
worked for China merely to benefit 
himself; but in these later years 
there are many clear notes of utter 
devotion to China’s need, and the 
sinking of self in a higher service. 
When the new movement began in 
1898 he foresaw the gathering 
storm: “Youthful ambitions and 


forty years of unceasing labor have 
brought me an old age of turmoil and 
upheaval, and I shall not shirk my 














FRANCIS GRIERSON 
Author of The Invincible Alliance. 


responsibilities even tho the tired 
blood be spilt upon the ground thru 
the great artery of my neck.” It is 
the statesman of the larger vision, 
the man of world wide attachments, 
who, in the distress of mind occa- 
sioned by the killing of the German 
minister von Ketteler, cries out in 
humiliation: “What will the Ger- 
mans think now of the fine China I 
spoke so proudly of, and which I 
endeavored to represent so worthily? 
And all the Christian world will more 
than ever look upon us as a vast ag- 
gregation of barbarians, who are not 
possest of the first principles of in- 
ternational dealing, nor deserving of 
the first advances of international 
comity. I am ill.” Health was indeed 
giving way under the strain of years 
and disappointed hopes for China. 
Yet after Peking had fallen and the 
aged Viceroy had been called to meet 
the representatives of the outraged 
nations, these lines occur in the 
diary: “Oh, if my own hand were not 
so weak, and my cause so much 
weaker! . . . I fear the task before 
me is too great for my strength of 
body, tho I would do one thing more 


before I call the earthly battle over. 
I would have the foreigners believe 
in us once more, and not deprive 
China of her national life.” His wish 
was granted. In the few remaining 
months of his life the “Grand Old 
Man of China” did indeed accomplish 
the restoration of his beloved coun- 
try and the one-time wisher for the 
poet laureateship of China “at least 
won the freshest and greenest laurel 
wreath among her statesmen and 
diplomats of all time.” It is certainly 
permitted us to believe that in this 
last great crises his vision was as 
pure and his eye as single as when 
he stood upon the high cliffs above 
San Francisco Bay and looked toward 
his beloved China. Of this he wrote: 
“I strained my tired eyes across the 
waters, and I thought I could see in 
the beautiful distance the holy mi- 
rage of my native land. Those about 
me talked and pointed; but I heeded 
them not—for my very soul was 
reaching out to the souls of China. 
I saw the throne, and I bowed my 
knee to Their Illustrious Majesties. I 
saw Tientsin and Canton and Han- 
kow—all places I love and shall ever 
love. . . . I have seen the world in 
these months. Now all I ask is the 
supreme joy of kissing the earth of 
my native land.” 


Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. Edited 
by William Francis Mannix. With 
an Introduction by Hon. John W. 
Foster. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $3. 


OPTIMIST AND CYNIC 


A curious mingling of pessimism 
and optimism finds expression in Mr. 
Grierson’s Invincible Alliance and 
Other Essays. The pessimism—bred 
by the mad orgie of materialism 
which the modern world appears to 
the author, and by the resulting ag- 
nosticism which he confesses has laid 
its paralyzing hold on his own soul, 
together with those of countless mul- 
titudes—is profound; the civilized 
world in general and his own country 
in particular he finds in a state of 
lethargy and decadence that fills him 
with despair. Yet he asserts the con- 
viction that “the day is coming when 
the psychic power of the intellect 
will kill materialism.” His one great 
hope, exprest in the title essay and 
in “The New Era,” which concludes 
the volume, is that America and 
Great Britain will find their salva- 
tion in a world-wide Anglo-American. 
Alliance. This Mr. Grierson regards 
as the only possible escape alike for 
England, threatened by a coalition of 
European Powers, and for the United 
States, menaced by the danger of an 
allied China and Japan in its rear 
ard by the more distant but, to his 
mind. ecually alarming prospect that 
. triumrhant European coalition, 
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once it had reduced Great Britain to 
the rank of a secondary power, would 
turn to the subjugation and partition 
of Central and South America. Ap- 
parently the wish for such an An- 
glo-American alliance is father to the 
hope; the author is so possest by 
his belief in a surely impending doom 
for England unless she can escape 
by its aid that he forces himself to 
believe that his countrymen and ours 
will come to see the matter as he 
does. 

The range of subject matter touch- 
ed upon in the volume is wide; Sa- 
vonarola, George Bernard Shaw, Dis- 
raeli and Tolstoy all receive atten- 
tion; impressions of Italy, France 
and England occupy a few pages; 
while the query, “Republic or Em- 
pire?” is debated at greater length 
than any other—with the apparent 
intent of convincing us that many 
among our moneyed class look for- 
ward to a speedy dissolution of our 
present form of government. - 

In style the book is brilliant but 
irregular; it rises at points to pro- 
phetic eloquence, and again sinks to 
cheap cynicism—as in “The Parlia- 
mentary Arena,” where Mr. Balfour 
is likened first to an eel, then to a 
watchdog, and is finally dubbed “our 
only Arthur.” This descent is the 
more to be deplored in a writer who 
has said: “When we become impov- 
erished in pocket we buy the cheap- 
est goods, when we become impover- 
ished in mind we use the cheapest 
phrases.” 


The Invincible Alliance and Other 
Essays, by Francis Grierson. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 


THE GARDEN OF DESIRE 


It was in “the unwalled garden of 
masterless desire’—entered after 
years of warfare between a pagan 
imagination and a Puritan con- 
science—whose “fruit was loneli- 
ness” and regret—that Dante Car- 
dover found himself at the close of 
Conningsby Dawson’s new book. 
The record of his life from ear- 
liest childhood is largely a record of 
his “breaking bounds imaginatively.” 
That he is so long withheld from 
breaking them in fact in no way de- 
tracts from the romantic interest of 
the tale, for verily never did hero 
come scathless thru more varied ad- 
ventures of the heart, or find him- 
‘self the adored of three more en- 
chanting heroines. If on many pages 
one is pursued by a haunting sense of 
resemblance to models unidentified, 
the total resultant feeling is none the 
less that the book is indubitably Mr. 
Dawson’s own. Moreover, it is in con- 
struction admirably balanced in 
character-drawing, firm and clear cut, 
in the handling of words discrimi- 


nating and workmanly ; on the whole, 
a book which will deserve the popu- 
larity it is certain to achieve—yet 
whose popularity seems more likely 
to be intense than sustained. For 
with all its good qualities the book 
falls short of greatness, chiefly be- 
cause its atmosphere is exaggerated- 
ly erotic. Mr. Dawson, however, is 
no trifler either with life or style; 
especially in his handling of minor 
characters—the Spuffler and Aunt 
Lavinia, Hetty and the Bantam, the 
Creature and the Snow Lady—does 

















ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
Author of Joyous Gard. 


he reveal himself the keen observer 
and capable workman who may give 
us in years to come novels in which 
intellect and wit play a larger part 
and sheer emotionalism a smaller. 


The Garden without Walls, by Con- 
ningsby Dawson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.35. 


THE CITADEL OF THE SOUL 


In a new volume of essays called 
Joyous Gard, after the castle where 
Sir Launcelot rested, at intervals, 
from the more stirring episodes of 
war and love, Mr. Benson continues 
his talks with the world upon the 
building and ordering of that citadel 
of the soul which he has made the 
subject of many books. “I believe,” 
says Mr. Benson, “that the instinct 
to guard and hoard the inner life is 
one that ought to be _ resisted.” 
Warmed by this belief, he has set 
himself the duty of speaking with 
candor and simplicity about the ex- 
quisite haven which he has found 
and about the discipline, for Joyous 
Gard is no chance hostelry, by which 
one may hope to attain it. Of his own 
shrine Mr. Benson speaks less, per- 
haps, than his creed of frankness 
might lead one to hope. But of that 
resolute devotion to light and sweet- 


ness without which one cannot live 
undistracted in the midst of a whirl- 
ing universe he says his best words. 
Study to be quiet in soul, is his coun- 
sel, but keep body and mind in the 
press of reality. 

Here, as in all his books, Mr. Ben- 
son subdues a persuasive if not ro- 
bust personality to languorous ca- 
dences which lend an air of autumn 
ripeness to many ideas of great age 
and reverence. Serenity, the para- 
mount mood, it seems to him can be 
best sustained with cheerfulness and 
innocent mirth. He is unvaryingly 
serene, and once he ventures into 
gayety: “the worst thing I can ac- 
cuse myself of,” again says Mr. Ben- 
son, “is a sense of humor.” 

Joyous Gard, by A. C. Benson. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1913. 
$1.30. 
WOMAN IN SCIENCE 


“Women will never learn geom- 
etry,” said Kant. If Kénigsberg had 
been coeducational the misogynist 
philosopher would have been much 
perturbed at the drift of the A 
grades toward the feminine side of 
the class. It is in the field of mathe- 
matics, pure and applied, that Dr. 
Mozans finds some of the most con- 
vincing instances of the achievements 
of woman in science. Hypatia, the 
first woman mathematician, we know 
only by reputation, since none of her 
works is extant, but Sonya Kovalez- 
sky is of our own time, and she won 
the Bordin Prize of the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences by an anonymous 
memoir. The prize of $500 was dou- 
bled because of the exceptional value 
of the contribution. 

By a curious coincidence the only 
person to receive two Nobel Prizes 
is a woman, Madame Curie, on whom 
Birmingham University conferred u 
doctorate a few weeks ago. She cer- 
tainly deserves the honors she is now 
receiving, for her life has been a 
hard struggle, largely on account of 
artificial impediments due to her sex. 

The names of Curie and Kovalez- 
sky, both Slavic, by the way, are per- 
haps the most distinguished in the 
volume, but in each department of 
science and scholarship the author 
produces an honorable array suffi- 
cient to confute those who rashly 
assert that there is anything that 
woman cannot accomplish. Notwith- 
standing woman’s proverbial lack of 
mechanical ingenuity, the chapter on 
“Women as Inventors” is well filled 
from Se-ling-she, the Chinese em- 
press, who 3000 B. C. discovered the 
silkworm, to Mme. Lefebre, of 
Paris, who invented a method of util- 
izing the nitrogen of the air as fer- 
tilizer. Dr. Mozans undeniably drags 
history with a fine net, and it is only 
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small fry that escape him. But he 
abundantly proves his thesis of the 
intellectual ability of women—some 
women—and he has made an exceed- 
ingly interesting book of it. 


Woman in Science, with an intro- 
ductory chapter on woman’s long 
struggle for things of the mind, by 
H. J. Mozans. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50. 


THE STORY OF WAITSTILL 
BAXTER 


The hard, grasping, fierce, avari- 
cious type of old man, without heart 
or conscience, with only clutching 
hands, is an ugly enough picture: 
perhaps the New England variety 
of the breed is most repellent. Mrs. 
Riggs has drawn such a character 
in her latest novel, The Story of 
Waitstill Baxter. But Mrs. Riggs 
is more at home in the delineation 
of joyous and vigorous youth; her 
optimism is of that ingrained kind 
which seems able to produce figs 
from thistles. The malignant old 
man, who has killed off three wives, 
is yet the father of two daughters 
who are models of physical and mor- 
al beauty. They abound in such duti- 
fulness, girlish gaiety, idealism and 
emotional richness, springing up un- 
tended from an arid soil, as to make 
one despair of all the educational ap- 
paratus we put so much faith in. 
Mary Wilkins, in dealing with such a 
theme, would have drawn a somber 
picture; it would make us uncom- 
fortable, but it would haunt us. Mrs. 
Wiggin will allow neither her hero- 
ines nor her readers to suffer unduly 
by holding too rigorously to the 
laws of either heredity or environ- 
ment. 

The devastation made in countless 
lives by men of the Deacon’s kidney 
makes one condone or rejoice in the 
woman’s movement, and wonder at 
its tardy appearance in the world. 


The Story of Waitstill Bazxter, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.30. 


THE HERO OF MANILA BAY 


Admiral Dewey’s Autobiography 
is a simple and, everything consid- 
ered, a modest narrative. A Vermont 
boy, born in 1837, his earlier years 
seems to have been quite as lively 
and mischievous as were those of 
Tom Sawyer. But with his appoint- 
ment to Annapolis he steadied down, 
worked hard, and tho he began at the 
foot of his class he graduated third. 
His two years of midshipman service 
were just finished when the Civil 
War broke out. He served with dis- 
tinction under Farragut at New Or- 
leans and Port Hudson, and under 
Porter at Fort Fisher. The third of 
a century following the Civil War 
saw him in almost every task that 
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the varied service of the Navy com- 


‘ prehends. He was confident, in 1897, 


that there would be war with Spain, 
and he earnestly sought the com- 
mand of the Asiatic Squadron. At 
the suggestion of Roosevelt, then As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, he 
obtained the backing of Senator 
Proctor of Vermont and was ap- 
pointed. For a month before leaving 
Washington he spent his time in 
searching every available source of 
information about the Philippines 
and in pressing the Navy Depart- 
ment to hurry forward full supplies 
of ammunition. On January 3, 1898, 
at Nagasaki, he assumed command, 
Rear Admiral McNair retiring. On 
his own initiative he assembled the 
squadron at Hongkong and at once 
began to fit his fleet for action. De- 
spite all his efforts, however, a full 
supply of ammunition was not ob- 
tained, and his ships went into bat- 
tle forty per cent short of their ca- 
pacity. The story of the battle, of the 
dealings with Spaniards and in- 
surgents, of the vexatious conduct of 
the German admiral, Von Diedrichs, 
and of the surrender of the city, is 
told in considerable detail. There is, 
however, nothing of importance that 
has not previously appeared some- 
where in print. Of his subsequent 
career the narrative is brief. He tells, 


with an appreciative gratitude, of 
his welcome home, he gives a brief 
paragraph to his marriage, and he 
concludes with a mention of his pres- 
ent duties and an expression of faith 
in the American Navy. Of the famous 
episode of the gift-house and its 
transfer and the uproar that followed 
there is not a word. 

Autobiography of George Dewey, 


Admiral of the Navy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


AN AMERICAN ARABIAN NIGHTS 


We are accustomed to associate 
mythology with Europe, from the 
northern sagas of Iceland to the leg- 
ends of Egypt. As romantic as any 
of these, and brilliant with vivid sav- 
age coloring are the traditions of 
Central and South America which 
have been collected and arranged in 
particularly readable form by Lewis 
Spence. The wildest tales of magi- 
cians, princesses, dwarfs, giants, and 
the strange Mexican gods of which 
the images are extant, give the book 
a peculiarly Oriental flavor, such as 
one finds in the Thousand and One 
Nights and other Arabian stories. 
The volume is profusely illustrated 
by Gilbert James and William Sew- 
ell. A number of the pictures are in 
color. 


The Myths of Mexico and Peru, by 
Lewis Spence. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 


VAN CLEVE AND HIS FRIENDS 


Oddly photographic is Mary S. 
Watts’ account of Van Cleve, His 
Friends and His Family. The story 
is told in a consistently casual fash- 
ion by an observer who appears in 
an occasional first person, but it is 
not alone this obvious trick of veri- 
similitude that gives the book its 
flavor. 

Rather it is an ostentatious avoid- 
ance of romance and a knack of frank 
and impartial description. The 
“hero” is a worthy hard-headed 
creature whose only interesting trait 
is a sensible indifference to his fe- 
male relatives. He carries on the Na- 
than Burke type of Mrs. Watts’s ear- 
lier book; his womenfolk are a sort 
of reduplicated Mrs. Ducey. Around 
him are grouped a set of simply 
drawn characters, whose experiences, 
tho unusual enough to eke out a plot, 
are set forth in a carefully matter- 
of-fact way. There is enough jour- 
nalistic detail in the descriptions and 
enough average human nature in the 
narrative to make both convincing. 

In many an ordinary novel the 
necessary principle of selection is 
carried to an extreme; the focus is 
always on the leading characters; the 
world is admitted occasionally to help 
in the spiritual ensemble, but is put 
out sharply when it threatens to 
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speak for itself. Mr. Snaith in The 
Principal Girl (another Atlantic se- 
rial, by the way) took a fling at such 
professional myopia by whimsical 
references to all sorts of extraneous 
things. His people wore underwear, 
and walked on carpets that cost 
pounds and shillings. In an entirely 
different spirit, of course, Mrs. 
Watts also keeps novelist’s cramp out 
of her story by judicious attention 
to irrelevant people and incidents. 
There is a fine sketch of Tampa and 
Key West in the early days of the 
Spanish war. 

Mrs. Watts is so good a craftsman 
that her new novel, slight of plot and 
simple in characterization, has some- 
thing very human and very real 


about it all. 


Van His Friends and His 
Family, by Mary S. Watts. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 


PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Cleve: 


Mr. Stopford Brooke in a new vol- 
ume carries further the work begun 
eight years ago in his volume On 


Ten Plays of Shakespeare, by a sim-- 


ilar treatment of “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “Twelfth Night,” “Julius 
Caesar,” “Hamlet,” “Measure for 
Measure,” “Othello,” “King Lear,” 
“King John,” “Henry IV,” and 
“Henry V.” His manner, supple, gra- 
cious, and humane, is of course in 
the received tradition of English lit- 
erary scholarship; but some of the 
elements of that tradition which ap- 
pear in his plan and method will de- 
prive the book of success with its 
more scrupulous readers. 

Such plan as the book has is ob- 
vious, The chapters are arranged in 
two groups, the first dealing with 
seven of the plays which Shakespeare 
wrote between 1599 and 1607, and 
the second with the three chronicle 
plays. Altho the first seven are re- 
garded by Mr. Brooke as the prod- 
uct of the dark place in Shakes- 
peare’s inner life dear to biograph- 
ers, neither group has any essential 
unity. Nor does there seem to be a 
definite point of view, a consistent 
notion of tragedy, or a central theme. 
Mr. Brooks has aimed only to pro- 
duce a series of independent chapters 
on certain plays which he has chosen 
somewhat arbitrarily. This lack of a 
general plan appears in the method 
of criticism. The analysis is never 
very profound, because it is too much 
upon specific points. Moreover, it is 
not in analysis, but in description 
that Mr. Brooks excells. He outlines 
and colors, not dissects, a character 
or situation. His ordinary mode of 
dealing with a play, after discussing 
its chief problems and characters, is 
to give a running commentary on the 
plot. And his commentary, cultured, 
noble, often subtle, as it is, consists 


largely of description, justification, 
and praise, of what one already sees. 
He will seldom let Shakespeare go 
unjustified even for the most unrea- 
sonable defects. He does admit that 
the killing of Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern is a blot, but he thinks him- 
self too bold in saying that the 
fourth and fifth acts of “Julius 
Cesar might have been condensed to 
one. In his praise Mr. Brooke some- 
times falls into that literary habit 
which may be called criticism by ex- 
clamation. 

Altho there is no preface to in- 
dicate the audience for which the 
book was designed, its appeal will 
naturally be to students in that stage 
of growth at which works of art 
need to be translated into the term: 
of a simple vocabulary. In this dilu- 
tion of robust art for green palates, 
Mr. Brooke is admirable. The charm 
of his style, the generosity of his 
judgments, his unfeigned enthusi- 
asms, are sure to be contagious. And 
the taste with which he quotes the 
most exquisite and alluring passages 
from the plays can scarcely fail to 
accomplish the chief purpose of such 
a book, that of sending readers, of 
every degree of experience, to 
Shakespeare himself. 


Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, by 
Stopford A. Brooke. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.25. 


THE MANNERS OF AN INTEREST- 
ING PERIOD 


Modern historians seem inclined to 
agree with Lewis Carroll’s walrus 
that “the time has come to talk of 
many things.” We now hear of the 
cabbages as well as of the ships and 
the kings. Many who have patiently 
studied the Wars of the Roses and 
the French campaigns of Henry V 
will hardly believe that the England 
presented to them in these pages is 
the same that they used to hear 
about. Education, fashion, cookery, 
manners, the unemployed problem, 
the water supply and street cleaning 
(or their lack) in the towns, the 
position of women, the laws of 
marriage, town markets, monasteries 
and regulation of wages are all dis- 
cussed and abundantly illustrated. 
Every statement made is fortified by 
references, but these are wisely rele- 
gated to the appendix, where the stu- 
dent can find them and the general 
reader need not look for them unless 
he choose. The patriotic Britain will 
be pleased to find that the author of 
the Italian Relation was struck by 
the courtesy and refinement of the 
nation: “they are extremely polite in 
their language” “in addition 
to their civil speeches, they have the 
incredible courtesy of remaining 
with their heads uncovered, with an 


admirable grace while they talk to 
each other.” The same authority in- 
forms us that “The English are great 
lovers of themselves, and of every- 
thing belonging to them; they think 
that there are no other men than 
themselves, and no other world but 
England; and whenever they see a 
handsome foreigner, they say that he 
looks like an Englishman, and that 
it is a great pity he should not be an 
Englishman, and when they partake 
of any delicacy with a foreigner, they 
ask him whether such a thing is 
made in their country?” 


English Life and Manners in the 
Later Mi Ages, by A. Abram. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


FOR THE YOUNG HOMEMAKER 


Shelter and Clothing, by Helen 
Kinne and Anna M. Cooley, is a con- 
cisely written and interesting little 
volume, which ought to be of great 
value to the young home-maker or the 
young woman engaged in any type of 
high-school or normal-school course, 
who wishes to acquire a knowledge 
of such important sections of the 
household art as organization, sani- 
tation, decoration and furnishing, as 
well as of the subjects of textiles 
and dressmaking. All these subjects 
are handled in an instructive, and 
yet entertaining, manner. 


Shelter and Clothing. by Helen 
Kinne and Anna M. Cooley. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 


ANOTHER CHAMBERS HEROINE 


Jacqueline Nevers, left by the 
death of her father in charge of the 
confidential affairs of a rare antique 
shop, is the central figure around 
which Robert W. Chambers unfolds 
his new story, The Business of Life. 
A courtship with a wealthy young 
society man takes Jacqueline into the 
inner circles of the ultra fashion- 
ables, but her wholesome nature 
comes thru unspoiled by the excess 
and luxury. Needless to say the love 
story is strong and consistently 
thrilling. Altogether Jacqueline is a 
typical Chambers heroine, who is 
sure to please those who like the 
type. 


The Business of Life, by Robert W. 
Chamkers. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.40. 


ON KEEPING HENS 


The Home Poultry Book, by Ed- 
ward I. Farrington, contains much 
practical wisdom suited to the needs 
of the amateur poultryman. If its 
warnings are heeded many pitfalls 
will be avoided. While more complete 
books on the subject of poultry cul- 
ture are in existence, this one con- 
tains all that the beginner on a small 
scale needs to learn—from books. 


The Home Poultry Book, by Edward 
L. Farrington. New York: McBride, 
Nast & Co. $1 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















THE CURRENCY QUESTION 


It is unfortunate that a bili designed 
to establish a new and comprehensive 
system of banking for the United States 
should be regarded with hostility by 
the country’s banks and bankers. This 
hostility, exhibited at the thirty-ninth 
annual meeting of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, is due partly to disap- 
proval of fundamental and other pro- 
visions of the bill, and partly to utter- 
ances of congressional leaders warrant- 
ing an inference that they look upon 
bankers with suspicion and distrust. 
Mr. Owen is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
It will be recalled that he explained the 
refusal of the authors of the bill to 
provide for bank representation in the 
Central Reserve Board by saying that 
it would be as absurd to intrust the 
duties of such a board to bankers as it 
would be to place enforcement of the 
pure food law in the hands of the in- 
dicted and prosecuted Chicago beef 
packers. Other similar utterances might 
be cited. They indicate a belief on the 
part of the authors and chief advocates 
of the bill that the bankers of the 
United States are, to say the least, 
hostile to the interests of the people. 

All this naturally causes resentment. 
It is true that the association adopted 
a resolution commending the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Con- 
gress for their efforts to make an elas- 
tic and safe currency, but at the same 
time, with only one dissenting vote, the 
members, representing substantially 
the entire banking interest of the 
United States, adopted their currency 
committee’s report, which severely 
criticizes the bill and suggests many 
important changes. The country bank- 
ers, also, at a meeting of their own, 
adopted resolutions which prove that 
objections to the bill are made not only 
by the large banks, but also by the 
small ones. 

It should be possible for our national 
legislators and our bankers to confer 
amicably together and to agree upon a 
bill that will be fairly satisfactory to 
the banks. Some of the objections raised 
by the bankers are well founded. They 
should have in the Central Board the 
minority representation for which they 
ask, and there are other changes which 
should be made. Surely the bankers de- 
serve to be consulted and considered 
with respect to a national banking bill, 
a bill which creates a new banking sys- 
tem. But they have been almost ignored. 

We hope it is not too late for con- 
ciliation and just compromise. The suc- 
cess that is so greatly to be desired for 
legislation of this kind can scarcely be 
expected. if the proposed legislation is 
so emphatically disapproveu by the na- 
tion’s banking interests, with which it is 
directly concerned. But there will be 
no friendly conferences, no attempt to 
smooth away differences and to perfect 
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the bill in accordance with the expert 
knowledge of practical bankers so long 
as those who made the bill and have it 
in charge indicate by what they say 
and do that they believe the bankers to 
be foes of the people. And if this be 
their sincere belief, it is proof that they 
are not properly qualified, but are gro- 
tesquely disqualified, for their great 
task. 


THIS YEAR’S CROPS 


What is practically the last of the 
Government’s crop reports for the year 
has now been published. It adds 22,- 
000,000 bushels to the September esti- 
mate of the corn crop, and increases 
the oats estimate by 56,000,000 bushels. 

This year’s wheat crop, 753,233,000 
bushels, is the largest ever harvested. 
Heretofore the record has been held 
by the 748,460,000 bushels of 1901. 
Snow, the weil known Western crop 
reporter, makes this year’s yield 781,- 
000,000 bushels. The crop of oats is 
compared, of course, with last year’s 
1,418,337,000 bushels, but that crop, the 
largest ever known, exceeded the yield 
in 1911 by nearly 500,000,000 bushels, 
and surpassed the greatest crop of 
former years by 232,000,000 bushels. 
The present year’s crop of barley is 
above the average, but it is compared 
with a record-breaking yield in 1912. 
The crops of 1913 and 1912 are shown 
below: 

1913. 1912. 
Corn .......2,573,000,000 3,125,000,000 


Spring wheat 242,714,000 330,348,000 
Winter wh’t 510,519,000 399,919,000 
Total wheat 753,233,000 730,267,000 
ee 1,122,139,000 1,418,337,000 
ree 173,000,000 223,824,000 
 eerrerr 34,879,000 35,664,000 
Potatoes ... 319,000,000 420,647,000 
Hay, tons... 63,460,000 72,691,000 


Twelve per cent, or 13,000,000 acres, 
of the cornfield area was abandoned. 
The greatest losses were in Kansas, 74 
per cent, Oklahoma, 35 per cent, and 
Nebraska, 33 per cent. 


STEEL AND STOCKS 


Cutting of prices in the steel trade 
affected the stock market last week, 
owing to large sales of Steel Corpora- 
tion shares. For a long time the trans- 
actions in these shares have been an 
important part of the daily business 
of the New York Exchange, sales of 
Steel, Reading and Union Pacific av- 
eraging about 40 per cent of the total. 
Steel common stock, which sold three 
or four weeks ago at 66, has lost about 
10 points. The lowest price on the 9th 
was 54%, but there was recovery to 
56%. 

The reason given is that the demand 
for Steel products is slack, owing main- 
ly to uncertainty on the part of con- 
sumers as to the effect of the new tariff 
legislation. Production at the base has 
not perceptibly declined, as September’s 


output of pig iron was 2,505,927 tons, 
against 2,545,763 in August. There are 
consumers who expect that the tariff 
changes will compel a reduction of 
prices. For this reduction they are 
waiting. Probably the steel market will 
be dull for some time to come. Foreign 
competition is not yet really in sight. 
Only two or three sales of foreign steel 
are reported that were due to tariff 
changes, and some think the slight re- 
ductions of price made (mainly by the 
independent manufacturers) will pre- 
vent imports. But the effect of the 
tariff law is still to be shown. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


In addition to recent shipments of 
beef to New York, Argentina is sending 
bran and corn. Within six weeks, 1000 
tons of bran will arrive. The corn al- 
ready received, with the quantities or- 
dered, amounts to 3,000,000 bushels, and 
there is still an exportable surplus of 
22,000,000 bushels. Argentina’s duties 
on wheat and flour will at once be re- 
moved, in order that our new counter- 
vailing duties on these products may be 
avoided, but our own large supply of 
wheat will probably prevent imports 
from South America. 

Some months ago our Government 
sent to Argentina Dr. A. D. Melvin, for 
eight years chief of the Agricultural 
Department’s Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. He was to inquire as to the beef 
supply there, the packing houses and 
the methods used by exporters. It is 
now announced that he is to enter the 
service of the Argentine Government, 
which has also employed W. M. Hayes, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture at Washington. 








In 1912, according to a recent report 
of the Director of the Mint, the produc- 
tion of gold in the United States was 
$93,451,500, or about $3,500,000 less 
than the output in 1911. But the quan- 
tity of silver, $39,197,500, showed an 
increase of 3,367,400 ounces. 


In 1868, the year of federation, 33.77 
per cent of Canada’s imports were 
taken from the United States. The per- 
centage increased to 40.33 in 1880; 
45.99 in 1890; 59.17 in 1900; 58.81 in 
1910, and 65.09 in 1912. Tariff prefer- 
ences have not prevented a steady de- 
cline of Great Britain’s share. Last 
year, we took 38.23 per cent of Can- 
ada’s exports. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 

American Light and Traction Com- 
pany, preferred, quarterly, 1% per 
cent; common, quarterly, 2% per cent; 
also a stock dividend of 2% shares of 
common stock on every 100 shares of 
common stock outstanding, all payable 
October 30. 
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(Arguments in Brief No. 4): 


THE CALIFORNIA ANTI-ALIEN LAND LAW 


RESOLvED: That California’s recent anti-alien land legislation was unjustified. 


Altho the contents of the latest note 
of the Japanese Government in protest 
against the California anti-alien laws 
has not been officially made public it is 
evident that Japan is by no means dis- 
posed to regard the question as settled, 
and, at any rate, the issues involved 
will in one form or another be a subject 
of discussion for many years to come. 
The following outline has been pre- 
pared by Miss Edith M. Phelps, com- 
piler of the “Debater’s Handbooks.” We 
have published similar briefs for de- 
bate on the following questions: No. 1, 
“Panama Tolls,” May 29; No. 2, “The 
Single Six-Year Term for President,” 
August 7, No. 3, “Convict Labor,” Au- 
gust 28.—THE EDITOR. 


While the recent anti-alien land bill 
was under consideration in California, 
Japan protested to our Secretary of 
State on the ground that the bill was 


in violation of our treaty with the Jap- | 


anese nation. In answer, the Califor- 
nia Legislature amended the bill by in- 
corporating into it the terms of the 
treaty in question. Again Japan pro- 
tested, this time on the grouna of dis- 
crimination against Japanese subjects, 
but the bill was past and signed in 
spite of President Wilson’s request, and 
Secretary Bryan’s visit to California to 
urge, that legislation be delayed until 
a new treaty could be framed. 


AFFIRMATIVE. 


I. There was no immediate need for 
this legislation. 


A.—The landholdings of the Jap- 
anese are inconsiderable. 

According to John P. McLaughlin, 
Labor Commissioner of California, 
the Japanese own over 12,726 acres, 
an increase of 1935 acres since 1909, 
and lease 17,596 acres, a decrease of 
2698 acres; this out of a total of 12,- 
000,000 acres of arable land in the 
state. 

B.—Japan has faithfully adhered 
to the “gentlemen’s agreement” of 
1908 whereby Japanese emigration 
is carefully restricted. The entry of 
Japanese has almost ceased. 

II. There will be no future need of such 

legislation. 

—“‘With a decreasing Japanese 
population and Asiatic labor supply, 
their [the Japanese] operations can- 
not expand greatly beyond the pres- 
ent limit.”—-H. A. Millis. 

III. This legislation is unjust. 

A.—It takes advantage of the Fed- 
eral naturalization laws to limit the 
property rights of those who must 
remain aliens and safeguard those 
of others who might but do not be- 
come citizens. 

IV. It-is impolitic and dangerous. 
A.—It has caused offense to Japan. 
B.—It has stirred up the racial 

question afresh and renewed our nat- 
uralization problem. 


C.—It may impair American pres- 
tige among Eastern nations, and en- 
danger our Asiatic markets. 

V. It will not be beneficial. 

A.—It can be easily evaded. 

B.—Japanese agriculturists in Cal- 
ifornia are desirable residents. 

The quality of Japanese immi- 
grants compares favorably with those 
of southern Europe. 

The Japanese have often worked 
hitherto undeveloped land. 

The Japanese do not abuse the soil, 
but increase its productivity. 

Since the exclusion of the Chinese, 
California has been absolutely de- 
pendent on the Japanese for the agri- 
cultural labor supply. 

VI. Californians as a whole do not want 
this legislation. 


A.—Race prejudice was fanned 
into flame by the Asiatic Exclusion 
League. 

VII. The contention that the Japanese 
are not assimilable is untenable. 

A.—‘What assimilates a foreign 
people is education in the public 
schools and in the English language, 
and the experience of our better civ- 
ilization.”"—The Independent. The 
scale of living among the Japanese 
in California is already rising with 
increasing prosperity. 


NEGATIVE. 


I. This anti-alien land legislation was 
necessary. 


A.—In spite of the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” the number of Japanese 
in California is increasing. 

They are permitted to send to 
Japan for wives who often hire out 
after arriving, and whose presence 
in this country presage a new pop- 
ulation of native-born Japanese. 

B.—The purchase or leasing of 
lands by Japanese tends to reduce 
land values. 

C.—The Japanese cannot be assim- 
ilated readily. 

They always remain Japanese sub- 


jects and may become a serious men- 


ace in times of war. 

Americans cannot compete with 
them successfully because of the dif- 
ference in standards of living and 
business ideals. 


II. This legislation was desired by the 


people of California as a whole. 
A.—All classes are agreed that the 
presence of the Japanese in Califor- 
nia in large numbers would endanger 
American solidarity and increase the 
difficulties of our race problems. 
III. This anti-alien land law has not 
violated our treaty with Japan. 
A.—All rights given in the treaty 
are preserved. This law affects only 
the ownership of agricultural land 
about which nothing is specified. 
B.—The law does not apply to the 
Japanese any more than to the citi- 


zens of any nation whose subjects are 
ineligible to citizenship. 

C.—It does not deny to the Japan- 
ese any rights which American citi- 
zens have in Japan. 

IV. That this legislation is a wise pro- 
vision for the future is shown by an 
examination of conditions in Hawaii 
since the Japanese have settled there. 


A.—“In 1910, the census enumera- 

tors discovered there ‘were 79,674 
Japanese on the Islands, the total 
population of which is 191,909. . 
As it is, they are making rapid in- 
cursions into the commercial life of 
the Islands; . they virtually do 
the provisioning and‘ vitualizing of 
the entire population.”—Arthur 
Dunn. 


V. Good precedent existed for the enact- 
ment of this legislation in California. 
A.—Similar legislation has been 
past in a number of states, including 
Washington, Illinois, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Minesota and Missouri. 
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INFORMATION 








best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea; 


La., 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
tours domestic and foreign. 
will be under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
1122 Broadway, New York, and the St. 
where personal inquiry may be made. 
INFORMATION, The Independent, 


This Department 


Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Address inquiries by mail to 
Publishers Building, New York. 

















Hotel St. Andrew 


situated on Broadway in the heart of 
the upper West Side, has been known 
for years as one of the best hotels in 
New York. Its fine location and se- 
lect patronage make it a desirable 
stopping place for families, and its 
experienced management has just 
strengthened these advantages by 
thoroughly modernizing the hoiel. 


The distinct home atmosphere per- 
vading the entire hotel is assured by 
the personal attention of the man- 
agement and the courteous service 
of a trained staff. 


The apartments are so arranged 
that the needs of guests—whether 
for a single room or for a suite— 
can always be met. Every service 
and convenience of a first-class hotel 
are provided: electric light, steam 
heat, individual telephones, individua! 
deposit boxes, etc. 


Broadway and 72d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














EGYPT AND THE NEAR EAST—Write us 
for information about travel in these 
speeiuating lands. We hare all the data. N 


G ©O., 201 Cong’l Bldg., Boston, Mags. 





EGYPTIAND THE HOLY LAND 
SPECIALLY CONDUCTED PRIVATE TOUR. 
Young ladies joining party receive personal chaperonage 
and g First class accommodation. 
Unqualified reference imperative. Write for Booklet. 

MRS. M. MINER, 29 East 29th St., N. Y. 











HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


The Distinctive 
Boston House 
One of the most inviting and 
homelike hoteis in the world. 


A booklet on favor 


of your address 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL 


SEYMOUR! 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 


Apartments 
nished. 

For Season or Yearly Rental. 

Rooms and Suites for Transient 
Guests. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for two 
persons, $3.00 and up per day. 

Restaurant a la Carte at reasonable 
prices. 























furnished or unfur- 











AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 


40 WALL STREET, NEW — re 
rt, 

The Board of Directors this day —— ft 
the net earnings of the Company the 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
(1%%) PER CENT on the PREFERRED stock 
of this Company, payable October 30, 1913, to 
stockholders of record of Preferred stock at the 
close of business October 14, 1913. 

The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a quarterly dividend of 
TWO AND ONE-HALF (2%%) PER CENT op 
the CO Company, payable 
October 30, 3, to record of 
aa stock at the close of business October 
14, 1 

The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF (2%) SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 
on every one hundred (100) shares of Common 
stock outstanding, HB October 30, 1913, to 
stockholders of record of Common stock at the 
close of business October 14, 3. 

The transfer books for both Preferred and 
Common stock wil] close gener 14, 1913, and 
will reopen October 30, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Cc. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 





American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will ve 
paid on Wednesday, October 15, 1913, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, September 30, 1913. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





UNITED miss RUIT | COMPANY 


An extra dined Lg "se per cent. on 
eapital stock of this Company has been mB, 
payable November 1, 1913, at the office of the 
treasurer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders =. record at the close of business 


October 20, 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





TWO FLORIDA COTTAGES for rent furnished. 
Six and four rooms. Open fireplace. Comfortable 
and cosy. At Fruitland Park, in the lake anf 
orange region. Climate drier than the coad 


Rent reasonable. 
REV. C. R. WILLIAMS, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FREE OFFER 


“Official” card description on ANY security 
will be sent you upon request. 


What description do vou want? Sent gratis. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc 
Willis D, Porter Edward W. Shattuck 
66 Liberty Street, New York 

















SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. a en M.D. 
BALLSTON oo 
Refined, homelike, well Six miles 
from New York State Steel prings Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Kaston, Pa. 

















Crouch & 


Now Showin 
Trunks and 


14 West 4oth St., 

154 Fifth Av., at 2oth St. 

177 Broadway, at Cortlandt St. 
New York. 








it Bags. 
Hand Luggage for Fall 
and Winter Requirements. 


Opposite Library. 


Fitzgerald 





Wardrobe 
Trunks 











Week End 




















PEBBLES 


“Will you marry me?” he asked. 

She paused for a moment before she 
replied. Then she said: 

“Listen carefully, please. You are a 
man of ordinary abilities and perfectly 
conventional ideas. You haven’t the 
slightest conception of the new world 
movement which is now taking place. 
You are intensely blind to all of its 
radicalism, intensely unoriginal, satis- 
fied to be an intellectual nonentity, en- 
grossed in that horrible, stagnating 
thing known as business, and a mental 
slave to the opinions put forth by your 
daily paper. I am a true feminist, an 
individual searcher, bound by no ties, 
seeking the highest self-expression in 
advanced art forms and acknowledging 
no preconceived standards. Will I mar- 
ry you? Of course I will; you’re just the 
man I want.”—Life. 


“Louise, I really cannot permit you 
to read novels on Sunday.” 

“But, grandmamma, this novel is all 
right; it tells about a girl who was en- 
gaged to three Episcopal clergymen, all 
at once.”—Life. 
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IN THE INSURANCE WORLD 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 








SECURITY THE MAIN THING 


Some months, perhaps a year, ago the 
Legislature of Ohio appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the fire insurance 
business in that state and bring in 
bills designed to remedy any defects 
discovered. There, as elsewhere, it was 
sincerely believed that premium payers 
were the helpless victims of a powerful 
and insatiable trust, that competition 
was effectively throttled and that un- 
less the people could secure legislative 
relief the prospect of fair treatment 
was hopeless. Unsuccessful efforts were 
made locally in the courts, notably at 
Cleveland, to convict the representa- 
tives of the companies of conspiracy 
and of violating the anti-trust law. 

Last week the committee met at 
Columbus to outline its report. The an- 
nouncement is made that the members 
frankly admit after the fullest investi- 
gation their inability to discover any 
evidences of a fire insurance trust. On 
the contrary, they find that competition 
among companies and agents has been 
too lively, and they will probably 
recommend some sort of restrictive 
measures. A study of the situation has 
revealed to them the close relationship 
which exists between adequate pre- 
miums and sound indemnity. 

This is a feature of the insurance 
business which policyholders should 
give studious consideration. Insurance 
can be made dangerously cheap. Fire 
insurance particularly is a commercial 
proposition. The great mass of it is 
furnished by joint-stock corporations, 
the capital for which is provided by 
investors who expect to be paid well 
for its use. It is a venture of money 
more hazardous than ordinary. The se- 
curity of the patrons of such a com- 
pany rests mainly in the sufficiency of 
its income; for that, and that alone, 
is the source from which flow the means 
for meeting losses and expenses. 

Fire underwriters frankly admit the 
difficulty of measuring the premium 
value of any given physical hazard. 
Rating has not been reduced to a 
science and it is extremely doubtful 
that it ever can be. Past experience, 
modified by present conditions, fur- 
nishes the closest approximation to ac- 
curacy of premium measurement that 
may be attained. That the premium as- 
sessed should be ample rather than 
scant, too much rather than too little, 
should be obvious. With enough and 
more, claimants can be fully indemni- 
fied; with not enough the guarantees 
they hold stand in danger of becoming 
worthless. 

As the years of state supervision of 
insurance have come and gone with 
their long procession of insurance com- 
missioners, nearly all of them the 
products of party politics and none 
students of the business which they 
were set as wardens over, there has 


appeared occasionally one who could | We 


see something of the difficulties by | § 
which the companies were beset. Massa- | 
chusetts furnishes the most notable ex- | 
amples in this line. Wright, Merrill, | 
Cutting and Hardison have performed | f 
substantial service to insurance and its | } 
patrons. In saying this we emphasize | § 
the fact that a service to the one is a 
service to the others. 5 

Not many months ago Commissioner | % 
Hardison warned states with such in-| § 
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lustrated in the conduct of the Gov-| & 
ernor and Attorney General of Mis-| § 
souri last spring toward the fire com- | 
panies, that Massachusetts regarded | 
the legal requirements imposed in Mis- | 
souri as destructive of corporate solv- | #% 
ency, and that his department would | & 
scan critically every company doing | } 
business in both states which attempted | B 
to conform with the provisions. He laid 
heavy stress on the importance of 
financial solvency. i 

Within the past two months Super- & 
intendent Emmet, of the New York § 
Insurance Department, has taken active 
and positive measures to end the de- 
moralization toward which the casu- 
alty companies transacting liability in- 
surance were drifting by compelling 
them to increase their premium rates 
and decrease their agency expenses. He 
was actuated in this by the same mo- 
tive—the demands of financial solvency. 
He insists that these companies shall 
reduce their acquisition expenses— 
agents’ commissions—and base their 
rates on underwriting experience. He is Selector of the Model 10 Remington, 
demands that the exigencies of competi- B then you do not know the Remington 
tion shall no longer govern in this mat- | 4 Typewriter of today. And the Column 


ter. | 3 S . 
P Ba Selector is only one example. There 
Some benefits will accrue from the)! ®@ y P 


. - “ile ‘] are many new improvements on the 
Ohio investigation; some y 


popular | } : : 
: . | #4 present day Remington models; im- 
fallacies will be exposed and a few | B® provements which are the very latest 


good laws will result. But we must not | contributions to typewriter progress. 
expect too much at once. There will be | 4 The side-by-side comparison or the 
recommendations for the enactment of | if actual test will convince you that these 
unwise measures mixt in with the lot. ‘ 


s : h improvements are a mecessity—to you 
The net result, however, will be gain. and to every typewriter user. 


F he buys on reputation, he 
buys the Remington. If he 
; buys on side-by-side com- 
4 parison he buys the Remington. 
4] If he buys on nothing short of 
fy actual test, he buys the Reming- 
“| ton. Inanycase and under any 
| conditions, the Remington is 
fm his natural choice. 
The actual test is the most decisive 


SM of all. If you do not know by actual 
& test the time saving merits of the Column 








| 4 We shall be glad to send youa copy 

@ of our latest illustrated booklet, ‘Some 

4 Points onthe Visible Remingtons,’’ for 
the asking. 


William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company, has issued 
an unequivocal denial of the report that 
he is the owner of 52 per cent of the! § 
capital stock of the Stevens Contract- | } 
ing Company, and characterizes its | § 
circulation as malicious. 


Remington 


As the result of recent rulings on 2 Typewriter Company 
liability insurance expenses made by the | j (Incorporated) 


New York Insurance Department, the 325-331 Broadway, New York 
Casualty Insurance Exchange, New B hes E h 
York City, has ordered a heavy reduc- Fanenes Dverywasse 
tion in agents’ and brokers’ commis- 
sions, bringing the rates down to 15 
per cent to borough agents and special 
agents, and 12% per cent to brokers. 
Brokers are at present in revolt and are 
considering the organization of an in- 
dependent company. 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 
nese models in all fash.- 
ionable furs. 


126 West 42nd St. 


NEW YORK L 

















LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH ana LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 





Paid Policyholders Since Organization in 1850; 
$233,131,650.21 
Paid Policyholders during 1912: 
$13,912,631.09 


An Average Payment Per Day in 1912 of 


$38,012.65 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CLARK & GIBBY, INC. 


Downtown Store: 
82-84 Fulton Street, 


Uptown Store: 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Used Furniture: 
164 William Street, New York 























servative methods. 


ask for Loan L.ist No. 710 
of Deposit also for saving inve-tors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan 


For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consis'ent with con- 
First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigat'on. Please 
$25 Certificates 












Prepayment of Debentures 


Debentures of Series E38 and E44 
Due November 1, 1913 


Will be paid at par with interest to 
date of payment upon presentation 


The Middlesex Banking Company 


Middletown - Connecticut 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 

During its existence the Com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value Of. ..ccccccee $26,453,358,064.00 
Received premiums thereon 


to the extent of.......... 249,388,081.88 
Paid losses during that pe- 

PL. éccnessswesedecesayes 139, 630,074.43 
Issued certificates of profits 

TD GOD ccccssaccssccace 88,606,870.00 
Of which there have been 

TOSOOMCE cc ccccccccccccce 81,310,840.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

ee We. swidewodensnedee 7,296,030.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

QMCNRES BD .cccccsccccses 22,147,878.45 
On December 31, 1912, the 

assets of the Company 

GmmemmteE 8h ccccccccccecs 13,623,851.38 


The profits of the Company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, dl Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pre 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, ath. Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


will enable you to provide for your wife or 
any member of your family a definite sum 
each month for a period of 20 years, or if you 
prefer the income to continue during the life- 
time of the beneficiary after the expiration of 
20 years, the policy provides for this option. 
Write to 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 




















1850 THE 1913 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, @ renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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BOOK NEWS 





EDITH WHARTON’S 


NEW NOVEL ON SALE IN EVERY BOOKSTORE IN THE COUNTR 


The Custom of the Country 


Recounts the Career of a Beautiful, Ambitious American Girl; 
Forms a Graphic Revelation of American Society Today. 
Already the Most Discussed Novel in America 


$1.35 net. By mail $1.47 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Author of “The Patrician,” “Justice,” etc. 


Portrays the Romantic Life of a Man with an Intensity of 
Literary Power Hardly Suggested in 
His Earlier Novels 


The Dark Flower 


Just Published 


One of the Greatest of All Love Stories 


$1.35 net. 


Who Is Lord Bendish? 


Hero of the New Novel by 


Maurice Hewlett 


Published Under the Title 


Bendish 


It is reported that the young aristo- 
crat who takes the title rdle in his novel 
is a real character whose picturesque 
career has been the subject of eager 
speculation in Europe and America. 

This question of identity adds singu- 
lar interest to a growing romance of 
late Georgian England. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47. 


By mail $1.47 


E. Alexander Powell 


Relates the Picturesque Careers of Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Soldiers of Fortune in 


Gentlemen Rovers 


Brings Back to Memory Forgotten Fights 
and Fighters That Won Us 
Half a Continent 


These chapter headings suggest the 
substance of a stirring book: “For 
Rent: An Army of Elephants”; “When 
We Fought Napoleon”; “When We 
Captured an African Kingdom’; “The 
Last Fight of the General Armstrong” ; 
“The Pirate Who Turned Patriot”; 
“The Man Who Dared to Cross the 
Ranges”; “The Flag of the Bear”; “The 
King of the Filibusters”; “Cities Cap- 
tured by Contract.” 


Illustrated $1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 

















Reminiscences of a 


Soldier’s Wife 


Is Both Biography and Autobiog:aphy 


Mrs. John A. Logan 


In Recounting Her Own Eventful Career 
from Pioneer Days in Illinois, Gives 
a Life of Her Celebrated 
Husband 


The writer’s youth before her early 
marriage was passed in a pioneer com- 
munity—southern Illinois—of which she 
gives a graphic social picture, and her 
experiences since General Logan’s death 
have been many and varied. But more 
than generally happens, she was her 
husband’s constant companion: she de- 
scribes with a vivacious pen his youth- 
ful political successes, the important 
part he took in the Civil War, in the 
early events of which she herself ac- 
tively shared, and his subsequent service 
as congressman-at-large and _ senator 
from Illinois, commander-in-chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency, and one 
< the leading spirits in his party’s coun- 
cils. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 


The Poems and Ballads 
of Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


Complete in One Volume with Portrait. 
New Volume in the 


Scribner Series of 
Modern Poets 


This complete collection of all the 
verses written by Robert Louis Steven- 
son in a convenient and comprehensive 
household edition was induced by the 
great and increasing popularity of 
Stevenson’s poetry. 

The other volumes in this series, the 
same in style, and in price and in pur- 
pose, are The Poems of George Mere-° 
dith, The Poems of Sidney Lanier, The 
Poems of Henry Van Dyke, The Poems 
of Eugene Field. 


Each $2.00 net. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE. AT 48TH ST., NEW YORK 
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NEXT WEEK. 


The Independent will print a four-page insert showing in the artistic fashion 
which its new form has already made well-known, a group of pictures of the 


HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 


which will be lost to the people of the United States unless the action already 
taken by the House of Representatives is reversed by the Senate. We: 
shall also publish a page of striking extracts from the newspapers of the 
country showing how almost universal is the desire among the people that this 
great National Park shall be preserved. 


THE FIRST ISSUE IN 
NOVEMBER 


will contain the following striking Japanese features: 





















I. A full page portrait of Count Okuma, who is 
known as “ The Grand Old Man of Japan.” 


I]. An important and striking article by Count 
Okuma entitled ““The Panama Canal and Japan.” 


II]. Four reproductions in color on fine paper of 
exquisite drawings by famous Japanese artists. 







IV. An argument in verse for the Maintenance of 
Peace and Good Will with Japan, by Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay. 












The process of doubling the circulation of The Independent between the first of 
October and its Sixty-fifth Birthday on January 5th is going forward most en- 
couragingly. Each of our readers has the opportunity of serving his own interest 
while helping in this constructive work. Comment concerning The Independent 
from the new readers who have already been added during the early days of this 
campaign are cordially invited. 
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Owned and published by The Independent Week- 
ly, Incorporated, at the Publishers Building, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York, Hamilton Holt, 
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Entered at New York Post Office as Second 
Class Matter 





ONE YEAR, THREE DOLLARS 





SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS 





Single copies over six months old, 25 cents 





Postage to foreign countries in Universal Postal 
Union, $1.75 a year extra; to Canada, $1 extra. 
An order for the change of an address should be 
received two weeks before the change is to take 
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We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. No responsibility is assumed by 
The Independent for the loss or non-return 
of manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
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i* the figures 4 6 3 appear on your 
address label, your renewal sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








OUR SIXTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
OFFER 


Some subscribers have paid several 
years in advance. They now ask us 
whether they may take advantage of 
the Sixty-fifth Birthday offer. We want 
them to do so. However, to take advan- 
tage of this Sixty-fifth Birthday offer, 
it is necessary to secure a new sub- 
scriber for us. We expect the circu- 
lation of The Independent to be dou- 
bled by the first of the coming year. 
We hope for the codperation of every 
subscriber, regardless of when his pres- 
ent subscription expires. 








A FRIEND OF YEARS 


The Independent, a friend of years, 
now appears in a new dress, with large 
octavo pages, well printed and illus- 
trated. It announces, under the head- 
line, “A Backward Glance and a Look 
Ahead,” that it is still “the old Inde- 
pendent, modified only to meet the 
changing conditions of new times.” 

There can be no question of the re- 
spect and welcome which The Indepen- 
dent will continue to receive from intel- 
ligent readers.—New York Sun. 








In the issue of November 6, The In- 
dependent will print an article by 
Count Okuma, “The Grand Old Man of 
Japan,” on the timely topic “The Open- 
ing of the Panama Canal.” As one of 
the oldest, and yet one of the most 
progressive, statesmen of Japan, Count 
Okuma is perhaps better qualified to 
write forcefully and authoritatively 
than any other statesman in the Orient. 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
has issued a reading list on Vocational 
Guidance. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Library, 
Birmingham, England, founded in 1864, 
now contains 14,841 volumes by. and 
about the bard of Avon. 


During the year 1912, the Providence 
Public Library furnished to the news- 
papers forty-three lists of books on as 
many subjects, including, for instance, 
the anti-fly crusade and the Greek Par- 
thenon. 


During the last year, the St. Louis 
Public Library has held a series of 
monthly Visitors’ Nights, at which the 
library has made a special effort to 
show the building and the operation of 
its departments to interested citizens. 

Bibliography Number 53, issued by 
the New York State Library, is “a 
selection from the best books of 1912 
with notes.” It is a list of 250 books 
recommended for purchase by the small 
public libraries of the state. 


The Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, has recently acquired 
a graphophone which, with its records, 
is in constant circulation. The records 
were purchased especially for the 
schools and are accomplishing three de- 
sirable results, giving the children the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with 
the best music, of hearing the world’s 
greatest artists, and teaching them to 
appreciate good music. 


The problem of the unused book is 
being studied at the Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library. From time to time books, 
which have not been used for two years, 
are placed on conspicuous open shelves. 
Usually, in the course of a month, from 
10 to 15 per cent of such books go into 
circulation. 


The last report of the Jersey City 
Public Library states that, altho the 
city expends for library purposes only 
$1 for each $1.49 expended on the aver- 
age in the eighteen cities of the United 
States larger than Jersey City, yet the 
average circulation of books in those 
cities is only 81 volumes for every 100 
volumes circulated in Jersey City. 


The June issue of the New York Li- 
brary Club Bulletin contains an inter- 
esting report on libraries in schoois. A 
noteworthy feature is a brief history 
of the development of high school libra- 
ries in the United States. In the same 
issue are articles on the art libraries 
in Greater New York, and on special 
collections added to New York libraries 
during the year. 


On September 1 the Chicago Public 
Library opened a study room for wom- 
en. It is intended for the use of women 
patrons engaged in research or seeking 
assistance in the preparation of papers 
and club programs. A special collection 
of reference books has been installed, 
and from time to time small collections 
of books of current interest will be de- 
posited there. The bocks are for use 
only in the room, but duplicates of 
every title have been added to the cir- 
culating department. 
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McCutcheon’s 
Linen Catalogue 


| Free on Request 
y Everyone who is interested in fine Linens should write 
for our 48-page Illustrated Catalogue, just issued. 


¥/ It contains a great number of the newest designs in Table 

Cloths, Napkins, Fancy Table Linens, Bed Ramee etc., 
and about two hundred illustrations of Pure Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs of all kinds. 


The purpose of this Catalogue is to give some idea of the great 
range of flaxen products which you can find at “The Linen 
Store,” which is recognized as “headquarters for Fine Linens.” 


Copy will be mailed free upon receipt of name and 
address. Ask for Catalogue No. 14. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


** The Linen Store’’ 


Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, New York 
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The Industrial Revolution precipitated by the Industrial Workers of 
the World promises to turn the world of labor upside down. 


Arturo M. Giovannitti 


whose trial for manslaughter during the Lawrence labor war caused a 
sensation, is one of the foremost leaders in the Syndicalist movement. 


The Independent 


of October 30th will publish an article by this writer entitled 


Syndicalism, The Creed of Force 


setting forth in a clear and forceful manner the ethical position of the 
Industrial Workers of the World in the present critical development 
in industrial morality. 









































